IMO is the specialist in display work, printing advertising material for shop- 
window, counter and point -of-saie display. We supply all manner of display 
work geared to advertise and sell the product. 

Our range extends from complex, multi-dimensional work to simple stand 
and pop-ups, with full service from layout to delivery. 

Equipment Is up-to-date arid varied, enabling IMO to print calendars, ther- 
mometers and noteblocks. Maximum format is a Jumbo 100 x 140 cm, 
which Is well suited to large-Slze display needs. 


Cart Vollmer GmbH &Co 
56 Wuppertal'Parmen, Kleiner Worth 50 
Federal. Rep. of Germany ■ 

Phone 021 21/ 55 25 68 
Telex 08 591 430 



The "Flgurae" Construction Game gives a maximum number 
of modelling possibilities with a minimum number of con- 
struction pieces and is ideally suited to the Imagination and 
thought-processes of the child. High quality materials make 
the game unbreakable, pleasant to the touch, hygienic and 
washable. 


Hlesfnger Kunststofferzeugnisse 

Industrlegeblet Nord . 

D-8958 FUssen 
Fed. Republic of Germany 
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N. 17 Precision-Diamond Tools 

Y for the Watch Industry and the Jewellery Trade 

D-7530 Pforzheim/Germany • P.O. Box 624 

ft ft i?) & ft V 

ft ft ft ft ft %\ 

ft ft ft ft ft * \ 

We rdsharpen and repair all \ prompt - precise - t 


Industrial diamond-tools. 


careful 



The Bremshey Group Is an International company manufacturing: 


- consumer durables such as Kntrps 
pocket umbrellas, Dlnett and Varlett 
foldaway tea end coffee tables end 
sporting articles ; 

- hospital beds and hydraulic vehicle 
and railway compartment aeate; 

- countless components tor the motor 
Industry, such as exhaust systems, seat 
guide rails etc.: 

- shop fittings. 




Ask for details! 



MADE BY BREMSHEY AQ, 

AHRSTHASSE 5 - 7, 5650 SOLINQEN 11, W. GERMANY, 
PHONE (0 21 22) 70 01, TELEX 08514-706 


tractor ploughs 

also used tractors and combine harvesters, 
our range of ploughs includes • • ; 

medium and heavy models 


WILH. BUCHMUHLEN KG 

’ ' . ;i 

P.O. Box 300629 ■ j /-ft 

D-4020 Mettmann ft ,'ftft ■; ft. 

Telex: 08581 192 ■ v * - ; 

West Germany ^ /ft . ft ..-ft 
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Carter visit warms 
‘family’ relations 


■■ V -V .* " 


Sterner ; 


P resident Carter took his time before 
paying the Federal Republic of 
Germany his first visit, but once he 
arrived in Bonn the atmosphere was a 
family one. 

Both sides knew that most 
points of friction which threatened to 
upset day-to-day relations after Mr Car- 
ter's inauguration had now been either 
alleviated or eliminated. 

Jimmy Carter and Helmut Schmidt 
have both bad to set aside their custom- 
ary views more than once, so at odds have 
their political outlooks proved. 

Schmidt was a level-headed experi- 
enced man of action, Carter a seeker, a 
missionary, a newcomer. Difficulties of 
adaptation were inevitable. 

In Bonn both men were unmistakably 
keen to forget their past difficulties. 

An connection with the Bonn econo- 
mic summit, German spokesmen refer- 
red to differences in accent due to the 
two countries* respective viewpoints. 

The Americans referred to sectors of 
agreement, differing viewpoints and 
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ment spokesman felt obliged to mention 
specifically that no differences of opin- 
ion has arisen on human rights. 

Yet Bonn' clearly preferred to support 
human rights in the East bloc quietly, 
rather than spectacularly and in public, 
like the United States. 

Herr Schmidt mentioned the tens of 
thousands allowed to start a new life in 
the Federal Republic, where “they enjoy 
ail civic' rights” after coining from 
communist countries over the past 18 
months. 

This difference of viewpoint on 
method did not slop President Carter 
from repeating, at die first opportunity, 
his public lambasting of human rights 
violations in the Soviet Union. 

While still in the Chancellor’s Office 
President Carter was asked by journal- 
ists about sentences passed on civil 
rights activists in Moscow. 

lie hit out at the Soviet Union as 
usual on the subject, leaving the Chan- 
cellor with no option but to echo .Ins 
sentiments. 

This was the first time either Helmut 
Schmidt or his Social Democrats had 
given their views on the issue, despite 
numerous attempts by the Opposition 
Christian Democrats to induce Bonn to 
fire propaganda salvoes. 

“Our relations are based on common 
values, fundamental convictions and wi- 
dely identical interests,” Walter Schcel 
said at an evening reception in Schloss 
Biflhl. 

Family visits are easily undertaken on 
such firm foundations, even when the 
heads of family differ in temperament. 
It seems fair to conclude that relations 
between Bonn and Washington are as 
good as ever. Peter Hopen 

(Drainer Nachrlchlan, 15 July 1978) 



Heads together: President Carter and Chancellor Schmidt deep In conversation with 
Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrich Genscher (left) and US Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance (right) during President Carter's talks in Bonn before the summit. (Photo; dpm 

Berlin homage stresses 
West's commitment 


T here was more than symbolic signi- 
ficance in Jimmy Carter signing 
Berlin’s Golden Book at the foot of the 
Airlift Memorial on 15 July. 

Nearly 30 years (o the day after the 
start of the Berlin blockade a US Presi- 
dent has paid homage to the men and 
women who gave their lives to save the 
city. 

The people of Berlin were determined 
to resist the Soviet threat, earning Ame- 
rican understanding, sympathy and ad- 
miration. The 1948 airlift followed as a 
powerful demonstration of practical 
support. 

Berlin’s desire to remain free trans- 
formed former enemies into allies and 
friends: German- American friendship 


common objectives. But prospects at the: 
summit were rated as good. 

Each side felt the other would be 
prepared, at the crucial moment, to con-!, 
tribute towards eventual Compromise., > 
Many other agenda items were also) 
dealt with , briefly by way of mutual ill- 
format ipn., They included East- West ties, 
disarmament, Germany and Berlin, Afri- 
ca and the Middle East. 

“Basically we took the same view on 
all issues,” the Chancellor said. "But, in-, 
terestingly enough, the Bonn govern-: 



.... , ivm swrew 


Iciiyl. 

Facing eattr President Carter away from his entourage fora moment as he looks out over 
the Berlin Wall to' East Bari in during his visit tothe’divided city. ; ■!' ’ ■ • • . I (Fhdto: dpn) 


dates back to Berlin and the days of the 
blockade and airlift. 

It is still enormously important, ns is 
readily apparent in Hie divided city. Ber- 
lin's determination to stay free is still 
underwritten by British, French and US 
Allied guarantees, with the United Stales 
as the principal power defending the 
free world politically in Berlin, 

German -American relations have de- 
veloped in many directions over the past 
30 years, although the cordial partner- 
ship has not been free of tension, espe- 
cially in recent years. 

Economic interests clash, putting such 
a strain on relations that there are times 
when ties seem to consist of little more 
than monetary competition. 

President Carter’s visit to Berlin was 
an opportunity for recalling essentials. 
The Federal Republic of Germany is a 
cornerstone of the Atlantic alliance in 
Europe, for instance. 

Good relations with the United States, 
ore; g , keynote of ties between .Western: 
Europe and America, ■ laying crucial 
groundwork for the West's position in 
political disputes with the 1 East, os Mos- 
cow has lately demonstrated. • : ■ 
; Soviet propaganda having held its, fire 
on Bonn, leading , politicians in tiie 
coalition parties ((nit not members of 
the. government) felt the Kremlin de- 
served ,a gesture of appreciation. . 

■ Choosing their, words .captiously but 
u/jmlsiakeably, they . dissociated . them- 
selves from! President, Carter's endorses* 
ment of human and civil rights al over the 
world. •.v.-'V 

■But. this, was to encourage, a trend 
which, . taken .to its , t logical ; conclusion; 
might; nibble at ; the {foundations of views 
held in common • with ( the. United States.: 

tyri Carter fll$o visited Hie Berlin Wall 
< 1 ” . i ;■ <. Continued on page 2 . • . 
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Joint F ranco-German thrust for 

__ • . r , • ■ t . 

European unity takes shape ! 


F rance and Germany as the joint 
force behind European integration is 
a utopian idea that has long exercised a 
.compelling fascination. 

And despite derision and political, 
psychological and historical obstacles, it 
i$ an idea taking shape with the tenacity 
of an 'inexorable political process. 

Has the moment of truth arrived at 
the Bonn summit, following so soon on 
tl>6 Common Market summit in Bre- 
men? 

Not for ages have the signs been so 
promising. President Giscard d'Estairig 
and Chancellor Schmidt seem to be- re- 
pealing the scenario that struck contem- 
poraries of diaries tfe Gaulle and Kon- 
rad Adenauer os so miraculous 20 years 
ago. 

They are an unusual combination, 
men coming from Identical horizons 
and heading towards identical horizons, 
men with personal, intellectual and plil- 
fosophral affinities who are able (o sur- 
mount seemingly insuperable obstacles 
and to force their fd low-countrymen to 
make common cause. 

General dc Gaulle and Chancellor 
Adenauer, as near : neighbours from 
northern France and the. Rhineland, 
faced the decline of Franco as a great 1 
power and the total destruction of the 
German Reich. 

They decided that Franco-German 
friendship had to lay the groundwork 
for a future united Europe 
• From further Ifflfltf TOttJfcnc -rmd 
Hamburg respective^ President Giscard 
and Chancellor Schmidt face an interna- 
tional economic order that is a study in 
disorder. 

They advocate a restoration of eco- 
nomic order by a European monetary 
system that will again be basically a Fran- 
co-German arrangement. 1 

The two moves, political and mon- 
etary, compleinenl each another and are 
piilars of European integration. 

fn a 13 July interview with Le Monde 
President Giscard made an observation 
that sounds spontaneous but goes de- 
eper: 

When, at the end of our consulta- 
tions (at the April 1978 Copenhagen 
summit) we tried to frame a joint do- 
cumenl, me noticed that the German s 

Berlin homage 

Continued from page l 1 - 
and saw for himself the true features of 
a political system which claims that it 
alone serves mankind, yet in fact treads 
human rights underfoot for power's 

53KC. ■ 

Chancellor Schmidt stood beside the 
President and this too was more than a 
demonstration. It testified to their Joint 
political responsibility for the freedom 
and viability of Berlin. 

A Bllmpse across Ihe Wall impressive- 
ly showed both statesmen the limits to 
detente. Determination is required of 
Ihem both. Human rights and (he right 
of wlf-detemunaiion must be defended 
courageously, both in Berlin and else- 
where m the world. 

Thus Berlin showed both President 
Carter and Chancellor Schmidt that 1 they 
share obligations which go beyond their 
respective economic interests. * ■ ' 

Peter Schiwy 

(Hamfcurgar Abcndblnlt, IS July 1978) 




and French could have done so imme- 
diately." 

Thus Bonn and Paris agreed as a mat- 
ter of course on the form monetary 
cooperation, in Europe ought to take.., 
Their paper, based on much joint and 
individual reflection by leaden who have 
both held economic affairs and finance 
portfolios, was finalised at crucial talks 
with Chancellor Schmidt in Hamburg. 

It wifi form the basis of the proposed 
European currency zone, and if the 
others, Britain in particular, join in it 
will have been a truly impressive 
demonstration of a joint Franco-German 
force behind European integration. 

Giscard and Schmidt have for years 
been said to . be inseparable, and it is 
certainly true that unless they are inse- 
parable Europe never will be. 

Their common purpose has been 
demonstrated at 30 Franco-Gemian 
summits in Paris and Bonn, but wish 
and reality have invariably bberi ' far 
apart. 

Two serious handicaps have bedevilled 


. an unequivocal Franco-German merger,, 
the first being France's past as an inter- 
national power. 

This past was not only incarnate in 
the General with his keen sense of his- < 
tory; his successors have not entirely lost 
sight of it either. 

The second handicap was the special 
relationship between" Bona and - Was- 
hington as a result of -World ' War 
Two and its consequences for Germany, 
i Ties between! 'Bonn land Washington, 
based on Germany’s desite forisecurity, 
proved a particularly heavy burden on 
relations between Bon m and Paris. < • 
Time and time again i French govern- 
ments have!. lamented .that Bonn always 
looked in Washington's direction before 
moving closer to Europe. ■ 

These handicaps ( may not have dis- 
appeared, but they now seem much less 
of a drawback. France has come to, ack- 
nowledge its limits, although it retains 
responsibility in Africa and is prepared 
tp shoulder it energetically, as recent 
events have shown. . 

. But i Europe now pursues a common 
policy in regions such as the Middle 
East, South and East . Africa and Asia, 
where. France used to act on its own or 
in concert with other great powers. 


Third World eyes Bonn 
summit with caution 


O utsiders, for the most part Third 
World countries, naturally cast mis- 
trustful and envious glances at the Bonn 
summit of the wealthy nations. 

Japan may be a club member, but the 
overwhelming coloured majority of the 
world’s population still sees the Bonn 
summit as a gathering of white-skinned 
capitalists. . ■ 

The members of this exclusive club, 1 
they feel, are conferring' as though it 
were a members-only decision oh how 
to overcome economic difficulties. • ' 

Yet the Third World can no i longer 
see the situation In wholely; simplistic 
terms. 

Confrontation between the West and 
Arab world over Israel’s role in the 
Middle East has yet to be resolved. 

In southern Africa black and white 
are inexorably., bound for a head-on 
clash so tension between Europe and its 
neighbours in both the Middle East and 
black Africa will continue, 

Beyond these immediate and acute 
problems, most coloured peoples of 

nnit te « V iKl l S5 0l ? g ! caI . hue appreciate that 
only the Western industrial states can 
prov de the financial and technological 
assistance they need for development 
..The Soviet Union and its East Euro- 
pean all im have proved reliable aims 

bul en i°V the worst possible 
reputation as economic - industrial and 
trading - partners. 

A fro -As Ian governments are increas- 

!!!H ? w “ r ,P ^ 8 disastrous economic 
crisis in the West (such as might, for 
mslance^ result from a headlong Increase 

boomerang. 

' * i , * . f . ^ . , , , ~ . 

Many Third World countries might be 





economically and politically destabilised 
as a result. 

' The seven Western leaders meeting in 
Bonn have a chance of differed Hating 
between Categories bf country in the 
Third World; fof years wrongly seen as a 
uniform 1 anti-Western bloc. ■ ■ ■ 

r “lly privileged countries 1 are 
°Pee states that, through no 
accomplishment of their own, have 
overnight joined the ranks of the rich 
Indeed, they are satiated. 

Let no illusions be harboured: there 
may only be five million or so Saudi 

D? b i^ 9 b . ut the financial weight 
Riyadh carries will undoubtedly have 
been at the back of the Bonn summit 
statesmens minds. 

The French president and German 
chancellor will have urged the world’s 

w “It? c m JT t0 stress t,ie so-called 

North-South dialogue - verbally at least. 

r a r 6 - * wII ( no ^ to oversimpli- 

y. Africa and Asia are in no way com- 
parable, let alone given to solidarity. 

European development aid, as part of 
an international Western economic stra- 
tegy wd| naturally tend to concentrate 
on Africa, with the emphasis on the 
drought-stricken Sahel zone. 

Europe is less able to help in the 
South Asian poverty belt from Pakistan 
to Java. Here fundamental reforms (or 
revolutions) must come from within 
' ■ TIles ® countries .must, bring about 
rohonge for: the . better themselves^: with 


This change has .bech made tx*^ 
by M. Giscard d’Estaings pragmaH, 
ism - his unconventional puisuiw 
foreign policy as a substitute for ecj 
mic power. ^ 

An even more significant chance k. 
taken place in ties between Bonn'S 
Washington now that' Gfemianyiih. 
moved- into sensitive world 1 markets 2 
Uncle Sam has rolled up his sleeves h 
response to' the challenge. • 

Intentionally or not, the decline 
the dollar on exchange markets has sfo 
proved - and continued td prove - ! 

, increasing handicap to German expotli 
“Germany has come to appreciate," \[ 
Giscard d’Estaing cautiously said in hii 
. 13 July interview, “that it might be » 
teresting if Europe were to aim at m 
ter autonomy in a number of sectors," 
He indicated that one factor whitl * 
has helped change Bonn’s mind hi] 
been nuclear policy. 

Whatever the truth, it would be grati- 
fying if France were not alone in aban- 
doning the- burden that has. hamper 
ip progress towards an independent h 
rdpe.motMatefl by its own interests only. 

. This does not mean that Europe mint 
seek a confrontation with the United 
States. This is an option that politicians 
in neither, .France nor Germany would 
endorse, , . , 

■ But .Europe ought to summon Iht 
courage to become an equal partner of 
the rUnited States as one of the sewn 
world . “poles” M. Giscard d’Estaingsw 
as the basis of a flourishing world «#■ 
nomy. August Graf Kagened 

(Ole Welt, 14 July inn 


Japan playing a special role solely ill u 
Asian sector, , 

Superficially; tlic Bonn summit is 
overshadowed by an imminent deteriora- 
tion in East-West ties and a permanent 
North-Soujh . crisis. 

In reality,, tomorrow's world will be 
shaped by the gradual emergence of a 
great power with a population of 900 
million ^ People's China. 

Recent trends in Vietnam indicale 
that the conflict between: Peking and 
Moscow has grown so acute that (if 
Chinese communists would even 
come Western' economic consolidate 
with the greater military potential it im- 
plies. 

The Soviet Union is desperately tiyijl 1 
to tip the balanCe'in iti favour In Afjfa 
and Asia and may Wei! 'be doing 1 so with 
a special fear in mind. . , 

Moscow may believe that ,jjV- the .fa* 1 
seeable future the seven leading, 
economic powers who met in Bonn $ 
share interests, albeit on the basis of # 
ferent premises^ .with. People’s' China: > 

Peter SchoJI-Latott 
(Deutsche Zeitung, 14 July 
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New Green Action Party 
, , poses vital questions 
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A lthough one is sceptical of. many 
comparisons between pre$ent-dpy 
Borin and the Weimar- Republic*, one 
tlo^ina of Germqn party history applies: 
tp both:' new parties only have a c nance 
when the old Ones fail. 

I" i i .. . •* 1 ■ . i. • .1 I ■ i i I* ■■■ 

Herbert Gruhl^s proposed new party: is 
a case in, point. Only, a few days ago, 
while 'still 1 a , CDU"MP, priihl 1 gdve a lec- 
ture tb h|s Ideal pafty assotiatiori in Bal'- 
singhqu^cn ridar Hanover! The discus-’ 
sion of 'his th^oriek on thb environment 
and growth, eridrgy and tiublehr' power 
stotidiii underlined his isolation: of the 
40 people present ( i only one. supported 
him. But if Grulil, who has now given 
up his ££)U memberships, talks tQ an 
evening class forum, the audience, is ter), 
linics larger, and only one in 40 , is 
agB.ihst.'tijpn/ , 

: During the last energy debate in the 
Bundestag Gruhl was out ion a .limb. He 
reject^ a final offer of discussion from 
CDU. party leader Helmut! Koh! recently 
and re^ciied agreement with the Green 
List in Bavaria, having previously been 
under,. pressure by the environmental 
(GLU) parties ,in Lower Saxony aqd 
Hesse. 

. His recent television inlcryiu.w oil. Re- 
port, \n which he explained why he had 
left the CDU and joined the environ- 
mentalists, was merely the end of a 
process of alienation developing for 
years. 

We can assume that there was politi- 
cal as well as private alienation. No 
one side is entirely to blame. In the 
interview, Gruhl complained that Hel- 
mut Kohl had no time for him, yet ' 
Kohl had on previous occasions offered 
to discuss.' the situation with his awk- ; 
ward party, colleague, had ensured that 
Gruhl’s voite was heard within the party 
fend inivited him for talks in August. 

1 The reason for the final split was not 
Hasselmann's remark - that the CDU j 
‘‘could not toleratp. doubters,” nor was it 
the behaviour of Bdden-Wllrttemberg 
Prime Minister Haihq 'Fjlbinger. It was ■ 
basically the result :bf : .rerious differences 
of political prlnclble. < 

The relationship between Gruhl and ; 
the CDU began: t<r : turn sour when > 
Gruhl published his sensational book 
Ein Plane/ wird gepIQndert (A Planet Is 
Plundered). In' ; briiy thfee years, 240,000 
copies were sold; more than any other 
polifical book in our time. 

After the publication of his , jjbqk,; 
Gruhl’s influence outside the party grew 
and hf$ n 'influence vtitfiih it 1 decHhid. 
Both the CDU'k a whoie'a'rid tlie Ct>\J 
parlfameh^iy 1 pbrty 1 \Vere : ;so (ibrfopbji-' 
sive to GrUhl’i meSSage' that -tHey'almbSt- 
failed to ' notiefe his 1 neW 'idenli ty. " They ' 
avoided ' discussion 1 witlj'Hihi'and’Gnihl ! 
complained tjnat “they’.dcted 'as 'IF triy r 
problems : simj)ly did not ex'Wt" l|,; ' 1 ’ ■ 

Oruhl ; now. feats 1 that '/idne- of tie . 
three 1 nWjdr ■ parties Will day 1 Els' 'tht&ne# 1 
the 'attdiitibri - llley de^erve > L henfce-'his rifti' J 
course > to 'his own pahy.' whicH h’d- Wishes • 
to calf Greeh Ubfibri-FUtUre* (GAZ).^ 

As long AS -thei ma jhr'pafties^main tain 


their belief in growth, Gruhl Iras little 
cliance of influencing the programmes 
of the CDU-CSU, SPD and FDP to any 
great extent. Now his ideas font) the 
basis for an environmental party. His 
switch was therefore quite consistent: “I 
liad to cut the Gordian knot.' 1 he says. 
Does he now hope for allies? 

The Green Lists cannot get very far 
with Fredeisdorfs plan for tax reform. 
And for Frcdersdorf, who wants to call 
his new party the “Freedom arid Justice 
Party,’’ 'problems of the environment are - 
as irrelevant as tax problems are 1 for < 
Gruhl: 1 

Gruhl does not believe that Freders- 
dorf is a serious political 1 force and he 
novy believes he has more power full po- 
litical allies in Frankfurt zoologist Pro- 
fessor, Bernhard -Grzimak as a votoiwinnCr 
and educational psychologist Christa 
Mewcs as spokesman on education. . 

Doubts about the Green. Lists' poten- 
tial for success . remain, despite favou- 
rable polls which reckon they can count 
on a solid six per cent of voters. 

Where wit! the party get money and 
candidates for the next elections. What 
will happen when the Green Lists arc in 
parliament? With whom will they form 
coalitions? (Gruhl says: “Our pro- 
gramme is equally far from those of 
both the CDU and the SPD). 

Could the environmentalists bring 
about another grand coalition between 
CDU and SPD? Can a small party in 
opposition really influence politics' arid 
go some way towards achieving its aims. 

Yet there is an even more important 
preliminary question. Have the Green 
Lists any chance of getting into parlia- 
ment if they split up in other LSiuler as in 
Hesse and Hamburg. “One of our main 
problems at the moment is drawing a 
demarcation line between ourselves and 
communist groups and parties," says 
Gruhl, adding that there are “many false 
environ men ralists." 

Despite all the scepticism, the possi- 
bility of a medium-scale reform in the 
German parly system has never been as 
great as it is now in the last 20 years. 
The new bourgeois extra-parliamentary 
opposition is no mere protest party) The 
GLU achieved a respectable share of the 
vote, vitjiout money even in Lower Sax- 
ony. 'In’ a 'few weeks; 1 ft washable ioput 
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up candidates in 98 out of 99 consti- 
tuencies. This could also be done in Ba- 
varia and Hesse. 

What is the position in North Rhipe- 
Westphalia, the largest Land? Few work- ■ 
ers come along to Gruhl’s meetings and 
workers do not change party allegiance 
quickly. The environmental movement 
appeals particularly to middle class 
women and young people. It also. -ap- 
peals to those whose incomes ore iijgh 
enough' for, them, tp, be able tp jive sjm- 
ply, (that, is,, buy jheir fopd f^ni, health 
food shops). There must be, Something! 
rotten about a society in which living 
simply 1 is so expensive. ; 

Greed; of’ cqurse, is riot only reason-’ 
able. It is also in. It is also chic. There is 
the danger that like many fashions it 
could be 1 just a passing phase: Yet : th'e' 
potential of those wtio : arc dissatisfied 
with’ the Bonn <parties-is growing all the 
time (psephologists talk of >25 per cent). 

Not even - those who ? said that the- 
SPD was a tax reform and 1 the FDP an 
environmental party really believed their 
own words, There are increasing num- 
bers, of | voters whp sjinp|y do not believe 
the established parties ;Rre capable of: 
solving (he , problems of, the future. 
CDU general secretary Geissler recently: 
said that all the parties in Bonn were 
neglecting the “dimension of the 
future." 

The new patty had to coine and it 
had to, come how. Herbert Gruhl could 
not have maintained his credibility as 
a CDU candidate in the 1980 general 
elections. Now he can present the voters 
with a simple calculation. The establish- 
ed purtics want to solve almost all prob- 
lems with more growth. They arc aiming 
for a growth rate of five per cent u 
year, tf this rate continued for the next 
70 years, this would mean a fourfold in- 
crease. fan we really present this lunacy 
to our children os u sensible uim. Do .we 
produce in order to live or do we live in 
order to produce? 

The first heady phase of industrialisa- 
tion ended 200 years ago. If we are to 
avoid a terrifying awakening, then 
doubts about the old growth policies are 
not only permissible but necessary. 

In the last 30 years economics has 
become a kind of theology, ousting 
other disciplines and other theories. 
Now this position has been called in 
question. It could be that in future the 
major political controversies will be 
fought out between the destroyers and 
the preservers of this planet. The estab- 
lished parties will decide the future of 
the Green. Lists and . these parties are 
going through a legitimation crisis. 

Franz Alt 

. . (Deutsches Allgemelnes Sonntagsblatt, 

^ . .. 1,T 16 July 1S7B) 
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GAZ leader Herbert , Grubb "Acting for 
the population as a whole . , ." . ... , 

j ,, . ,j .. (I’hiftiji Svon Simuii) 

Gruhl states case 
for going Green 

T he Green Action Fiilurt : (GAZ) 
parly founded by former CDU Ml* 
Herbert Gruhl presented its party pro- 
gramme and statutes in Bonn 'recently. - 
The party executive consists of scien- 
tists and freelanced Who were previously 
members of one of the four major par- 
ties. 

According to Us statutes, the GAZ is 
“a political party which stands on the 
ground of the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic of Germany.’* The party, based 
in Bonn, requires its members “at all 
times to act on behalf of the interests of 
the population us a whole anil nul jusl 

fur giuiip mUreM-.” 

Bochum astronomist Heinz Kaminski 
and Professor Wilhelm Husicr pf Mini- 
ster University were elected deputy parly 
chairmen. Kaminski only recently re- 
signed from the SPD. Professor Hus ter 
has become known as a committed op- 
ponent of atomic energy. 

Gruhl told the press that the Green 
Manifesto was a programme of the new 
environmental party's basic principles, 
with the following passage as the most 
important: “Our policies have to take 
into account our children and grand- 
children and future generations'. The con- 
servatioh of the' ecological bases of all 
life - air, water;’ earth; the plant and 
ariimal world 1 - are preconditions of 
their survival". • ■ ■ i- 

According to the GAZ; everything 
ought to be simpler: “People, adminis- 
tration, technology*- traffic. i. Only then 
will we -get more freedom, 1 .less pressure 
to cbnsUme arid to i perform and conse- 
quehtly less stress, fewer . neuroses and 
other illnesses.” . . 

.The GAZ is against tjhe use of atomic 
energy, believing it; ^superfluous jh 
present ' {ecgnpAiy ,t l|pd‘: , energy : !cljjnpste,., 
TJi? environmentalists alpp.^ish to^oyp 
away from . tlie free market .economy’s: 
striving for, growth,. . , . . . 

;VAs for tor^igp p'ol^y'rthe programme, 
is, for partnership , arid peaceful co-e^is 1 
tepce.with aji cbiintne^milidihg those, 
of .the Efet* bloc, Ai - .tW'.'Sjhd, time, it‘ ; 
itrtists oH the right oF seif-de'termlhatipii 
for al{ people and races including the 

ahd 1 'In hartitti(tii‘ ' the' 1 ’“life-rin Hiliilatiiritf 
rteutrBri' Bb/ib.'" It^'Shtf is’ W atbih-fiee 
zone in Europe nhd 1 gfad(idi' , diS6WJ 
ment:ainong/all , poweriAii':L ;; si! iofi , 
J«. Th^ GDU ''Say* tliaU.irithi^hls 'pkn, 
ghunmb 'Gruhh.'hfldl bedomei, a;> political 
outsider! t ' ' ' *ji w-un I 'Diht)larf Gods'- ' 
,v. \\ 
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Filbinger: from tragedy 
to poor melodrama 

■' i 


Badan Wtirttemberg Premier Hens Filb in- 
ner has come under renewed fire since 
the unearthing of sentences ha passed at 
naval courts-martial in the dying days of 
World War Two In occupied Norway. Dr 
Filbinger previously claimed only to have 
been prosecuting officer at the court- 
-martial of Walter Grdger, a rating senten- 
ced to death for desertion, and that only 
aftar being confronted with conclusive 
documentary evidence a few weeks ago. 

T he Filbinger affair could have been 
an embarrassing but enlightening 
part of the tragedy that was Nazi Ger- 
many. But it hns now been reduced to 
tliird-rate melodrama. 

Were Hans Filbinger to remain 
Baden-Wlirttemberg Prime Minister in 
Stuttgart he would not only be a con- 
founded iiuisuncc but also a provincial 
embarrassment. 

Only recently lie authorised tt state- 
ment that criticism of him as an indivi- 
dual was aimed primarily at his tenure 
of the premiership. 

Assuming he actually believes this to 
he true. Dr Filbinger can no longer 
doubt that fiis proven lies have disqua- 
lified him not only as an individual but 
also as Prime Minister. 

It is high time he tendered Mis resig- 
nation - as soon as possible and with 
as little fuss as possible. Who can fell 
what far-fetched explanations lie may 
yet expect the public to swallow? 

to cOttrY-waWM of Wei-' 
ter Giflger, had there not been such a 
hue and cry, could have shed light on 
the way a man can maintain his person- 
al integrity when the daily routine of 
history assigns him, unwittingly or 
against his will, (he role oF official of an 
inhuman and totalitarian regime. 

A man wise enough and sufficiently 
r lC , d t0 re,nain se, f-critical in view 
■ii «, e , s M'oury options open to him 
will find some way of avoiding hypocri- 
sy. i 

A man unconvinced that he is cut out 
tor martyrdom ought not to demand he- 
roism from ail and sundry, certainly not 
when the wars outcome is a foregone 
conclusion and he is in a position well 
away from the shooting. 

ir Hans Filbinger had admitted he 
lacked the courage to help Walter Grfi- 
ger in the dock at a time when it would I 

have been difficult indeed to help him I 

who would have seen fit to cast the first v 
stone? J 

A debate at this level could have had t 
a cleansing effect, possibly deflating the 
complacency and intolerance that in- 5 

rreasingly typify public life in the « 
Federal Republic. 

Many a wrong note may have been 
sounded in the debate about Hans Fil- r 
bmgers wartime role, but really it is Dr * 
Fifbmgcr himself who has repeatedly sa- 
botaged a worthwhile discussion of the C 

issues. c si 

As a politician given to arrogantly and 11 
iclentlcssly confronting his adversaries C< 

with their own shortcomings, he would, n 

or course, have encountered resistance in F 

pleading for indulgence. r 

But he forfeited the chance of exone> jl 

ration that might have been Hi,” a » 

S 3 T--I.»! Maiming moral infal- . 

ii?- i 0 / no ' one could hove K 

claimed during the Nazi era. u! 


.The only people for whom this claim 
mdy fairly be hiade are those who were 
either willing or obliged to join the 
ranks of the resistance and the Third 
Reich’s victims. 

Dr Filbinger is incomprehensibly and 
provocatively hardhearted, but he does 
adhere to standards, and these standards 
do not admit of the person morally re- 
sponsible absenting himself in a morally 
indefensible fashion.. 

A man who claims to have been bla- 
meless. over the only execution with 
which he eyer had anything to do can- 
not fora moment pretend to have for- 
gotten all about it. 

And if he should feel that no accusa- 
tions whatever can fairly be levelled at 
him, he will hot need to try and take 
discussion of (he affair out of the spot- 
light. * ■ 

If Dr Filbinger is going to dismiss the 
entire matter as party-political tactics 
how does he account fpr the array .of 
awkward questions in newspapers and 
magazines raging from the Frankfurter 
Affgememe Zeitung to Der Spiegel 

Does this represent mud-slinging by 
extremists and terrorists? And as for the 
various excuses and exonerations, why 
did Dr Filbinger mislead his own sup- 
porters? 

Vet Hans Filbinger seems determined 
to drag everyone with him into his per- I 
towA jakutrophe. He U heedless 1 of the 1 
blow to the credibility of political leaders 
his behaviour entails, particularly among 1 
younger critics. 



Ham Filbinger: catastrophe of a com- 
placent man. 

(Photo: Marianne von der Lancken) 


But can lie afford to ignore the blow 
to Mis fellow- Christian Democrats’ cre- 
dibility Mis cynical assertion that escala- 
tion of the affair would only boost their 
confidence in him has dealt? 

How can be possibly believe this still 
to be the case now that the declarations 
and statements he has made as a man of 


honour have been shown to be mere 
scraps of paper? ■ 

He can no longer even hope that his 
incurably easy conscience will be excus- 
ed as the result of a pathologically bad 
memory. ■ ; 

No-one who recalls how he obliged 
another ex-naval judge a few weeks ago 
to withdraw allegations about the con- 
troversial courts-martial can possibly be- 
lieve Dr Filbinger had forgotten about 
the two death sentences. 

The catastrophe of a complacent man 
is complete. The only question that re- 
mains is how long Hans Filbinger in- 
tends to force the CDU to share the 
consequences after having been misled 
by him on the controversial issue. 

There may have been a time when his 
potential successors as Baden-Wllrttem- 
berg premier might have wondered 
whether it would be better for them If 
lie were to step down now or later. 

But it no longer matters whether Lot- 
liar Spath. CDU leader in the state as- 
sembly, or Manfred Rommel, CDU Ob- 
erbUrgermeister of Stuttgart, stands the 
better chance of succession. 

What matters is that Hans Filbinger 
must go, and go fast and quietly. He has 
already said more than enough than is 
good for him. Robert L'icht 

(SUddeutsche 'Zeitung, 7 July 1978) 
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Hochhuth V 
allegations < 
‘no libel’ 

rjadwi-Wttrttemberg p rem i er H 
J3 Filbinger’s libel action aS 
playwright Rolf Hochhuth andT 
Hamburg weekly Die Zeit was dismiss! 
by a Stuttgart court on 13 July. *" 

Judge Helmut Kiesel ruled that tu 
accusations made by the playwrlaK 
strongly-worded a, to . cS ff' 
actionable. i • 1 

Dr Filbinger had applied for' ant 
junction forbidding Hochhuth to con 
tinue to accuse him in writing of beirn 
a frightful lawyer” who prosecuted 
members of the armed forces accordini } 
to Nazi law even after the war was over 

The court ruled that Hochhuth wi 
entitled to call Dr Filbinger “Hitleri 
naval judge.” But the playwright is M 
longer to claim, that the Stuttgart Prime 
Minister is a free man today merely be- 
cause people who knew him kept quiet. 

Hochhuth had already agreed to with- 
draw this allegation. 

Judge Kiesel told the packed cowl- 
room that Dr Filbinger only 1 appeared 
to have lost the case. The truth was thil 
the allegations over which injunctions 
had already been granted had been 
withdrawn by Herr Hochhuth. 

The playwright’s further comment! 
had been within the limits of fair com- 
ment as weighed against the reputation 
of the individual, especially a Prime 
Minister, for whom stricter yardstick 
applied than might be used to mea^s 
the conduct of a private individual. 

■Dr Filbinger, the judge said , had to 


''d. 




Gerhard Meyer is new 
Berlin justice chief 


G erhard Moritz Meyer, it was recently 
rumoured among Hamburg Free 
Democrats, might well try to establish 
himself as an FDP leader in the city 

f£ ter . F ,e party’s disastrous showing in 
the 4 June elections. 

Yet now Meyer, 41, is off to Berlin as 
successor to Jiirgen Baumann, who re- 
signed as justice senator over the terror- 
ist breakout from Moabit gaol. 

I* is a quirk of fate, since Meyer was 

„ U DemMrat,c justice senator in 
Hamburg until a few weeks ago 

He has been dubbed by feilow-Free 
Democrats as stand-in for FDP profes- 
sors who have come a political cropper 
“cond time heTaa 

come to the rescue 

r«Lo? rc u Jh 7 £ i,e look f'°"i 

rotessor Ulnch Klug as justice senator 

over from r i^? r 15 He m teke ' 

over from Professor Baumann for an ini- 

Berlin!* 16 m ° nthS Un,il lhe * ,ebtions 

, over from Professor 
K Jug he was leader of the FDP in the 
Hamburg 1 city council for three years. He 


was also pereonnel manager of a Hamburg 
aluminium works. * 

Meyer made an unsuccessful bid for 

?mT?, ti0n . as an FDP sen ator after the 
1974 Hamburg elections, but failed to 

mu f ter T ^ n °ug h support within the party. 

As Ulnch K lug's successor he was a 
success, bridging the gap that had arisen 
between Professor Klug and the not Tn- 

ji!dges Pr ° greSS,Ve m8j0rity of Hambur S 

He was criticised by feilow-Free 
Democrats when, after the murder of: 

M ? er Hanns ~Martin Schleyer 
last October, he had a plate-glass win- 
dow installed between lawyers and alleg- 
ed terrorists at the city’s remand centre 
Hamburg was the first Land to intro- 

fo““w!d! s precaution ■ but ° there soon: 

JX" ? erh l rd Me J* r h » s moved to 
f.mii» S?*, he we "‘ 10 sch001 after his ; 

fcm iy fled from the CDR. If he is as . 
astute in Berlin as he proved in Ham- : 
burgjie may well make a success of the i 
job there too. 

(Kttlner Stadt-Anzeiger, 8 July 1978) 




What'f my line? i 

(Cartoqm Klaus PIelort/Weitd«i>tKt< 
Allgenie ine ZeWfll 

accept being assessed in part on hk P** 
behaviour. - 1 ' ’ 

: ■ ; , . . ■'. , i I' 1 .- 

The court noted three contexts iii 
which Hochhuth’s . further coittri 1 ^ 
could not be judged libellous. 
source material ■ was not necessary, tip 
known facts about the PStzqld and .Grt 
. ger coqrts-martial and -Dr 
: comment on a soldier’s July ife cpfl 1 
plaint being considered sufficient 

• ' In sentencing Pfitzold . to . six. mpntta 
, Imprisonment in June 1945, for ^subpr 
; dination, Dr Filbinger disregarded ! ■ 
fact that P&zold’s battery, cQnupahd® 
, had told . him at, gunpoint: “I ph# slw° 
11 I Continued. on page 5 -V 2 ’ 1 l f 
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Training change; brings 
new Bundeswehr era 


i i 

T he Bu rides we Mr Academies have en- 
tered a new era in which officer 
cadets will receive instruction in teach- 
ing methods and sociology to help them 
cope with the army of the future. 

Historian and political scientist Pro- 
fessor Klaus von Schubert recently told 
the Bundeswehr Academy in Munich: 

: “We do' not know what problems we 
will have to overcome in the year 2000 . 
: AU we can say is that the development 
of a technologically sophisticated army 
in an industrial state will put increasing 
demands on officers' technical qualifica- 
tions. 

“Social change in an army of con- 
scripts- will also require greater social 
competence from officers. It is foresee- 
able that the development of new, in- 
creasingly accurate and lethal weapons 
and the extreme concentration of arma- 
ments in this part of the world will 
mean officers must be capable of con- 
trolling arsenals, overcoming crises, pre- 
venting wars and playing their part in 
the reduction of Armaments. 

“We do not know if we central Euro- 
peans will reach the year 2000 as civi- 
lised human beings. Our chances, whet- 
her they be great or small, depend not 
least on the officers we are training to- 
day and on their ability to master the 
instruments they will use ” 

The speech marks the beginning of 
an important new phuse in the five-year 
history of the Bundeswehr Academics. A 
new department of social science has 
been set up in which officer cadets will 
■n future be required to study teaching 


Continued from page 4 

you like a mad dog,” the Stuttgart court 
ruled. 

Had this point been taken into ac- 
count mitigating circumstances would 
surely have been applicable, the court 
said. In view of the Patzold case, Dr 
Filbinger could fairly be claimed to have 
passed judgment under Nazi laws. 

Had Dr Filbinger been right in claim- 
ing to have been opposed to the Nazis, 
'the sentence passed on patzold ought 
surely to have been more lenient. 

: Yet the sentence was redolent of 
phrases such as manliness and law and 
order and failed to indicate the slightest 
change in Dr Filbinger’s outlook. It 
seemed reasonable in the circumstances 
to describe him as a “frightful lawyer.” 

In respect of the Gr 6 ger court-martial, 
the judge wondered why the plaintiff 
Mad not tried to delay the proceedings. 
“A few days gained here apd there 
might have made a|l the difference.” , , . 

He added that to Jijs knowledge there 
was no provision in military law requir- 
ing the prosecuting officer to supervise 
execution of the sentence. 

“By 16 March 1945 everyone with any 
common ‘sense.; realised, (hat . the < war 
could : not. go on much longer”, the 
judge said. 1 ■ . ■ < 

i In the Mtibius and Forstmeier cases 
Dr Filbinger had .demonstrted .his (tacti- 
cal skill. “It matters less that he might 
not have been, successful, (in any . at- 
tempt to delay proceedings); what mat- 
ter) is that he never even tried.” 

Dr Filbinger was ordered .to pay two- 
thirds of the costs,; Rolf .Hqchhdth and 
Die Zeit a sixth each.. Renate Faerber 

(Frank rutttt Rundschau, 14 July 1978) 


methods - and sociologipal elements, a 
course known EGA. ' 

. Previously they had been required to 
take an introductoiy course in teaching 
and social science, a part of the aca- 
demies’ programme from the beginning 
In which the elements were incorporated in 
various subjects. 

The heavy demands of the intensive 
three^year academy course meant that 
teaching . and the social sciences, were 
treated as a subsidiary subjects. 

A committee of lecturers who studied* 
the structure and contents of the socio- 
logical components of the EGA has cri- 
ticised the form of the course up to now. 
In the preface to their course outline, to 
be the -basis of the social sciences 
course, they write: “The reason for this 
reform is the fact that the legitimation 
of Bundeswehr Academics was connect- 
ed With the intention to give these offi- 
cers a grounding in pedagogical arid so- 
cial science. This intention has not yet 
been satisfactorily carried out.” 

Professor von Schubert, who will re- 
main Senate advisor to the Munich 
Bundeswehr Academy until the new so- 
cial sciences department is set up, said 
the situation arose because, in his opin- 
ion, “military reforms since Scharnhorst 
have always been reduced in the end to 
the technocratic element, either because 
the pendulum of reaction swung back or 
because elements of the course which 
did not seem to be of direct relevance 
were dropped: ill the end a fulse dicho- 
tomy was set up between warriors and 
thinkers and the thinker was sacrificed for 
the warrior, the weapons teclinlcian.” 

Schubert said the Bundeswehr had also 
succumbed to this tendency. There had 
been the danger of a similar develop- 
ment after the educational reform intro- 
duced by Helmut Schmidt and Thomas 
Ellwein. There was a tendency for atten- 
tion to be focussed too exclusively on 
technical aspects which led to wides- 
pread criticism from the public and the 
universities. 

• “We are now changing course in ac- 
cordance with the original aims and the 
concept at the foundation,” Schubert 
said. 

Secretary of state Andreas von Billow 
of the Bonn Ministry of Defence con- 


trasted the fears of the military with 
those of academics. Billow, who lias 
argued and worked intensively for a se- 
parate department of social sciences in 
which teaching and sociological sciences 
would be taught, said: “At the Bundes- 
welir academies the military are not 
happy about the officers of the future 
beirig left to their own devices to reflect 
in the Humboldt style. ' 

“On the other hand, the professors 
are afraid that the influence of the mi- 
litary and the principle of command and 
obedience could creep into the aca- 
demies." 

BUlow considered both fears to be ex- 
aggerated. Both sides should try to work 
together productively, the essential thing 
being to find and cultivate a basis of 
trust and to eliminate mutual fears. 

The professor and the secretary of 
state both said they considered the neg- 
lect of. the introductory course, which 
was meant to establish closer connec- 
tions between the lecturers and tho offi- 
cers, a big problem. 

The anti-Semitic and neo-Nazi inci- 
dents at the Bundeswehr Academy arc 
still fresh in our memories (and court 
proceedings against the culprits still 
have not started). These incidents indi- 
cate the direction in which the Munich 
academy must now go. Under the head- 
ing “The tension between freedom and 
conlrol", two study goals have been set. 

riislly lo gam in-ighl inLu pulilu.il 
causes and effects and to gain basic 
knowledge of the conditions in which 
political reality conies about, is main- 
tained and can be changed (that is the 
tension between freedom and control). 

Secondly, to gain knowledge of the 
basic procedures for the assessment of 
political reality and insight into the cri- 
teria for judging these procedures. 

According to the lecturers’ catalogue, 
students should be laught about force, 
violence, power and control; the forma- 
tion of groups, organisation, order; inter- 
ests and ideologies. They should learn lo 
understand social structures and proc- 
esses, the function of social and legal 
institutions, be able to recognise and cri- 
ticise prejudice and achieve an “interdis- 
.ciplinary ' understanding” of political 


Opposition slams quality 
of military training 


M anfred Wdmer, CDU-CSU defence 
spokesman, severely criticised the 
standard of training in the Buhdeswehr 
at a recent CDU defence conference ii) 
Nuremberg. ‘ 

* Wfimer said military practice and sol- 
jdierly skills were neglected to an irre-i 
sponsible degree and this meant that not 
all possible advantages could be obtained 
from new weapons systems.- Not enough 
attention was paid ■ to basic infantry 
training, in many cases night training 
was inadequate, and there was next to 
| no training . in' subversive fighting, al- 
though this form of warfare was prac- 
tised arid prepared for in the Warsaw 
•Pact countries. 

; Wflmer said the inadequate concep- 
ition of officer and NCO training was a 
pressing problem in the Bundeswehr. He 


criticised the obsessiop.. with iever more 
perfect regulations, which narrower! the 
scope of military leaders, and the social 
disadvantages of soldiers. . 

The success of investments In natio- 
nal security depended on the Bundes- 
wchr’s ability to attract talented and 
committed young men and not just 
young men looking for a Job. 

In Wbrner’s view the most pressing 
task was to bring the structure of the 
Bundeswehr into line with the new tank 
and weapons $ystems. He said 'Minister 
of Defence and. former Finance Minister 
Hans. Apel (SPD) Would have to learn 
that lie coiild not play the part of 
Defence and Finance. Minister slnuM 
neously or, even worse, the part of 
Finance Minister within the Ministry of 
Defence. . .. dpa ; 

. (LUbecker Nachrlchten, 2 July. 1978) 


facts and problems. There are teri points, 
in all. 

A total of two hours a week would be 
spent on the subject. For each year of 
the course, the lecturers of the depart- 
ment of social science after discussion 
and a vote, would agree on a teaching 
programme for one main subject area. 
Courses arc planned, for example, on 
the Division of Germany and Militarism. 
At the end of the EGA course students 
would take a diploma examination. 

Secretary of state vori Bolqw says: “Of 
course it will not be possible to give the 
officer a comprehensive historical, pe- 
dagogical and political education. What 
wc can, do is to ensure that the officer, 
thanks to his scientific training and 
study of selected rpolitical>< themes, has 
ucquired the methods which enable him 
to deal with the different and complex 
problems of modern life which he' will 
have lo face in the future .” 1 

In two years’ time the Bundeswehr 
Academy wili analyse whether it is any 
nearer to achieving this aim. 

Ulrich Mackenscn 

( Trank furtcr Kundscliau, 13 July 1978) 

Luftwaffe 
gets new 
top man 

O n 11 October the Luftwaffe will 
have a new inspector when Liculc- 
nunt-Gencral Gerhard Liniberg goes into 
retirement after Ihree-aiid-a-hulf years in 
office. 

His successor will be Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Friedrich Oblescr, now comman- 
der of the Luftwaffe support commando 
in Wulin. Cologne. 

Limt'-.tg pl;i)«.il a pari in ihe chouc 

of Oblcser for the top post in the 
Luftwaffe command. In his view there is 
no general more suited for Ihe job. 

From 1981 the air squadrons of Ihe 
Federal Republic of Germany will be 
flying Tornadoes (formerly known as 
MRCA) which it is building jointly with 
Britain and Italy. Oblcser Is thoroughly 
familiar with the swing-wing aircraft as 
he has been working on the MRCA de- 
velopment programme since 1970. In 
autumn 1971 he was Limberg's succes- 
sor as special commissioner for the 
weapon system, which Helmut Schmidt 
once described as the biggest armament 
project since the birth of Christ. 

After Limberg, Oblescr will probably 
be the last Luftwaffe general with World 
War Two experience. Obleser will be 
55 when he takes office and if he feels 
up lo it and is not promoted to even 
higher tilings, he could remain inspector 
until 1983. By then the generals bom in 
1930 will be old and experienced en- 
ough to take over at the top of the 
Luftwaffe, even though they were hardly 
more than children in 1945 j< ■ 1 

Like Limberg, Obleser' was. trained 
as a jet pilot in the early days of the 
Bundeswehr. He knows the various air- 
men’s associations well and commanded 
a fighter, i bomber squadron. When he 
joined the pilots, he caused a shock by 
saying “Now we can get down to. the 
: real flying." Fighter bombers claim .that 
no other pilots fly as accurately. 

The episode did not harm his reputa- 
tion.. Hq is. considered to be a pragmatic 
perfectionist and,: being bprni in- Lower 
Austria, people reckon he has the. cliarrti 
and. sense of duty of a “Prussian i. Vien- 
nese” t •/•* ii. 

;■ The Luftwaffe will, certainly benefit 
from the leadership of a cool analyst; at 
th£ head of Stoff t Department' III Opera- 
tions. m .. felldiger Moplap . 

, i ;;i.i ■ (DtoWell. il July 197*) 
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INVESTMENT 


DM travels abroad in 
search of profits 


West German companies have invested 
more then. pMSO^OOPm , abroad ■ slncB 
1962. Chemicals manufacturers head the 
list! with foreign investment totalling 
DM9,4 00m, roughly 20 per cent. Apobr 
second come ejectrltal engineering, banks 
Arid insurance. Iron and steel, mechanical 
.engineering, - oil arid motors. In recent 
years investors have Increasingly cfioseh 
to put their money in the United States, 
due largely to; the dollar's i weakness 
against the deutschemark. This has made 
It tougher to qxport expensive items 
mado in Germany to the United States 
expensive to invest. In America 
Itself.. So sound business sense has promp- 
ted firms to set up US subsidiaries to 
supply the 200-odd million 1 people in the 
North American market. 


Second, investors are .motivated 1 by 
wage and price tests' ‘headache not 
Only' in the land of the deiitsdiemark 
but also elsewhere' ft Western 1 Eiirope, 1 


I n slump-hit industries one of (he 
main reasons given for why business 
is so had is (hat companies arc reluctant 
lo Invest. 

Yd both business and private inves- 
lors arc on a spending spree abroad. In 
1976 and 1977 more than DM2,fi00m 
was invested in the United States, corre- 
sponding to mom than' half German 
investment in North America between 
1952 and 1975. < . ; . ; 

The latest and most important venture 
since the trend began in the early 70s is 
the Volkswagen works in Pennsylvania, 
but it was chemicals manufacturers who 
started the ball rolling. 

Hoechst, BASF and BaJ/er cadi, in- 
ifegfty ViVlSQnb \ftvftlbd 

Slates. Last year Bayer took over (he 
Miles Laboratories for J216m, for In- 
stance. 

Other blue chip investors followed 
suit. Daimler-Benz bought out Euclid, 
the track manufacturers. Bertelsmann 
spent J36m on a 51-per-cent stake in 
Bantam Books. 

Bleyle built a knitwear factory in 
Georgia. Siemens plans to set up subsi- 
uianes in Florida and New York. Burda 
the publishers, own a sausage factory in 
Missouri. 

Henkell, the wine and spirits com- 
pany, have bought vineyards of their 
own in California and will in future be 
dealing m home-grown US wine. 

v u L have bou g ht a stake in a New 
York chemical company and a skyscra- 
per in Houston. Otto, the mail-order 
firm, have bought an office block in 
Manhattan. 

mM,r p " ty ,* rl11 estimated 

5 jffrSMf tast ijear, mainly 

Gentian - but- also by Swedish 
and French investors: ■ 

Foreign investment in US real estate 
has increased at such an alarming rate 
that government registration has been 
suggested. 

What has prompted such a bumper 
crop of capital exports? Whatever the 
Phenomenon Is well on the 
way to becoming an escape valve for in- 
vestora sick and tired of the conS 

Europe™ 1 ” thl ? ““ n, ' y “ nd W “ lera 
One reason is, of course, the favou- 
rable exchange rate of the deulschemark 
in relation to the dollar. After two de- 
valuations of the dollar and -floating 
rates since the early 70s, the dollar n 0 8 - 
scdivcd to less than DM2 lait spring, 
after havftgstood at DM4 for years P 
The dollar may have recovered slight- 
ly, but it is still substantially underval- 
ued in terms of purchasing power. 


Industrial production: costs have 
risen inexorably since the. piid-60s .duo 
to welfare; concessions and wage rises 
felt to be tolerable at a time of full em- 
ployment and economic boom. . , ’ 

’ What with’ 'higher 1 wages* lofiger paid 
holidays and more generous facial secu- 
rity provisions, German workers were 
earning as much as, and in some - cases 
more than, their US counterparts by the 
early 70s. 

So now production Costs arc lower in 
the United Slates' than in West Germa- 
ny — and other West European coun- 
tries. 

In Sweden, for instance, payroll costs 
per man-hour average 18.27, as againbt 
S6.90 in the United States; Even during 
a recession this difference cannot be 
offset altogether. ' : f ■' 

Rising commodity : costs hdve also 
boosted production costs on the Euro- 
pean side of the Atlantic. The higher 
prices for raw materials have h|t Euro- 
pean countries, which have few natural 
resources of their own. 1 

Last, there is the. spectre of commu- 
nism ("Reds under the bed") stalking 
boardrooms., , 

- ' i • ! . ' • \ 

v-nv ■lwn»-.t\o-'VrtLy.^ krtwrtng,^.«p-C3er- 
man factory-owner recently told an 
American reporter, ■ "whether 1 will still 
be the owner of my company in the Fe- 
deral Republic ten years from now. 

“That is why we have greater confi- 
dence in youF future than in our own." 

Businessmen are less worried about a 
communist takeover in their own coun- 
try than by the possibility of commu- 
nists coming to power' elsewhere in 
Western Europe, leading to complica- 
tions and trade restrictions. 

Such, fears may only be hypothetical, 
but they have induced pearly all major 
companies to transfer part of their busi- 
ng to the United States as the poten- 
tial last .bastion of capjiaiispi, . 11 

; Should their activities be curtailed in 
Europe, they now feel reassured that 
they will be able to hold their own with 
their US operations, 



This,! only really matters. .when the 
consequences as forecast are borne in 
mjnd. The OECD expects production 
costs ,to continue to : improve in Ameri- 
ca's favour. 

* • i i , . i 

The Paris-based organisation represen- 
ting. twp . dozen , industrialised countries 
rpckqns America’s GNP will increase by 
oyer- four per. cent,, yvhereas the figure 


for other OECD countries will be i 
mere two-and-a-half per cent. . , 

’■ What is . ..more, invetment in th 
United States by West Germany and 
other European countries not only help 
to offset the US. trade deficit (last yea 
$27, 000m), it has also created one-and-j- 
half million additional jobs. , 

■ Reinhardt Hassenstein 

i ; > (Kloler Nach rich ton, 12 July I9H) 


East bloc barter deals 
give Bonn headache 


L ong-term barter deals liave assumed 
troublesome proportions in trade 
between Bonn and the Eat bloc since 
the mid-70s, says Martin Grtlner, Free 
Democratic, parliamentary state secretary 
to the Econbmic Affairs Ministry. 1 ■ ■ - . 

Replying to a question from the 
Christian Democratic Bundestag Op- 
position, he said precise details of the 
extent of East-West barter trade , were 
not available. , 

Western estimates, including smaller 
barter deals not included by ; the East 
bloc fa the long-term ..category, assume 
that barter arrangements accounted for 
about five per cent of East bloc exports 
in 1975.,, , ., i 

. Between 1975 and 1980 the figure is 
expected to average ten per cent, while 
specialists -in, trade between Bonn and 
the East bloc expect barter arrangements 
tp be up to 15 per cent of the total. 

One reason for the increase is that 
the East bloc . countries are keep to 
balance payments ynorej satisfactorily bv 
boosting exports. 


their own, and ip view of the economic 
weakness of Western markets, the East 
bloc countries expect barter arranp 
inents to open up additional exports 
portunlties,” Herr GrUncr told the Bu& 
destag. 

. The Soviet Union has fpr years had i 
policy of importing equipment to ex- 
ploit Its nch reserves of raw material* 
trying wherever possible to pay in com- 
modities. 

In practice, West German exporter! 
are expected by all East bloc countries 
to agree to barter terms, The Soviet 
Union and Poland, with Poland a poor 
second, are the Countries that conclude 
most “yob supply the machinery and I 
pay ht goods 'produced with the aid of 
your equipment” deals. 

Ninety pet cent ' of them are begot 
ated by Russia and Poland, which 'to 
tweefi them have the largest natural it- 
sources awaiting 1 development.' ' ' ; 

., Barter 1 is ‘ Particularly important i® 
markets in which Western competitlliw 
for East- bloc 'custom Is -toughest (flri 

aS ramtat ■ ! a. I.., . .i/lfn 1 i oh Ah l 


4 52a 


“Lackina adeaunfriv j , ror bast- bitic 'custom Is - toughest (so® 

channel and l " ta . a . s capftol gbotbX 1 or In- liiarkfct? ' suoh « 

annels, and competitive products of consumer goods wHere the East’ bloc * 

>11^1.^^.' in . m .. ..•! 


^ bl0C trada 1973 and 1977 
6 1*00 
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m w P>4Vl\d bilW UHOI - 

dispense with imports if nebe&ary. ;; 

In lat-gelorig-term barter deals’^ 
the Soviet Union the goods supplied^ 
Bonn 1 consist of 60 per cCnt pljW^ 
and 40 per tent chemical 1 plant ' K 1 ' 
In; return the Soviet Union is 
plying 67 per cerit Natural gas^l^P? 
cent chemicals and eight per'cetit'W* 
Bonn rates' business bn these term** 
problem when iMs elevated to the 'lH*" 1 : 
of a principle, or when the Geito 16 *' 
porter ' is offered goods he i# udabft ^ 
sell because of qtiaiityor quantity.' 1 ^ , 1 
far exporters' in the Federal 1 
lie have not lost in barter tertftS BA« 
feels, but a close watch bn develbrimtoH 
ip chemicals is to be m’aiittaiiied. '-y. 

-• The federal govCfrihient 
East' ' bloc ■ countries will ' - incrOasiPPl 
consider market'circumstaftces hi &&& ■ 
ing both the size of projects ’tHCV'^ | 
to finance in- this way'artd'ithdW&f 
goods they propose to offer ;Ih poynt^jl ; 

' ' ' Hm-JOfeeti 

’ i r . i : (Dio WoltjlI.Jufy 


I CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

The case for 



es 


mono 


i the General business . Con-. . 
ditions Act (AGB) which came into 
| force last year has eliminated many dis- 
putes about the small print on contracts, 
lit major failing is that it does not apply 
to state-run concerns. . ■ . 

. The mu^hr praised legislation designed 
to protect private individuals, has ended 
arguments about questions such as lia- 
bility and conditions of; payment which 
.previously led to protracted legislation. 

, But the problem; is! that in-many 
spheres, the state is a contracting party 
^without competitors and a mayor, for in- 
stance, often luts no choice but to accept 
the conditions it imposes. In such cases, 
the state shows little evidence of- the re- 
forming spirit Which led 1 to the passing 
of the AGB. 

The state as supplier qf electricity, gas 
and water, as the transporter of men and 
goods, in many instances does not even 
observe the age-old civil law principle of 
“on trust” ■ i 

■ The . Association of Taxpayers goes so 
far as to describe the state as a -terror 
to the consumer.” The consumers asso- 
ciations are now demanding that the 
state be > required to comply ..with the- 
conditions laid down for' private 
contracts. 

This has led to feverish activity (or at 
least the appearance of it) in many offi- 
cial bodies, the results of which have 
not yet come to light. AH' the Bonn 
Ministry of Justice can sny is that work- 
ing parties have been set up to Took 
into the matter and present draft pro- 
posals. When the proposals will become 
law is equally vague. The ministry says 
it plans to put the law on state liability 
on to the statute books before the next 
general election, which means some 
time between now and the second half 
of 1980. 

Anyone who employs a handyman 
can be sure of damages if he does a 
faulty or shoddy job. But in DUsseldorf 
electricians from the city corporation re- 
pained a switchboard in ' a : house and 
said-they had put in a new: fuse; . 

The owner of one of the flhts > In the 
house, who was., op holiday .while, the 
electricians- werp. to work, had a. pasty 
surprise wlien she got hpme. t)w to 
what her lawyer has proved , to pe the 
negligence of the electricians, her freezer 
was not connebted to the : electricity riel- 
work'.; .Everything' in'the freez'et ^as rot- 
ten and 1 water-had run out, ruining 1 car- 
pets in the flat. 1 ■*' 1 ' ■ ljr ' 

■The lawyer’s attempts to' make the 
DOsseldorf city corporation pay compen- 
sation ‘were in vairi;' City officials doolly 
referred him’ to their conditions of busi- 
ness and delivery. ‘ 

• The ^General Conditions of Delivery 
and Supply 1 ^, throughout the. country, say 
that no liability.. is 1 ; accepted .for any 
damage - 1 1 fas : na 1 1 result . . i of ■ . negligence. 
Rulings from 1 > tjie‘ ; highest courts have 
confirmed this on several occasions. All 
,the' lawyer could do . was to tell 'his' client 
fid! thetowas'Hd point lb piirsiung ijre 


thefa was ho ppinflp pui 

■ w* i .-o-.j 
1 Supply ibriipanies, ^nks to the j^paall 
print, are everywlieie 'entitled to dbmarid 
Advance- payment for gits, Vatet. electrici- 
ty arid ! ml ini Tlili torts;.: hs M iri dig- 
nihf consuhier wrotd T6 1 thb : ' Rhine 
Westphalia Electriolty ; Works * (R WEX 
thit rihe . consumer gives the company 
‘ ^interest free- credit” by having to pay 


making state 
responsible ; 

' . 1 ' .. , . . i 

.for - the goods well before receiving 
them. 

Those who own land are generally 
masters within their domain. But this ^ 
riot so when an electricity department 
wants to widen Us network- Regulation 
III, subsection 3 of the- General Condi- 
tions for the Supply of Electricity from 
the Network of Electricity Supply Com- 
panies says; "Th^ consumer is obliged j 
Insofar as he is the owner of the property 
concerned, to facilitate the carying out 
of electrical work on his property and 
-the laying of pipes ^nd other necessities 
for the public supply of electricity." ' ' 

In other words, the citizen-consuincr 
can do nothing about it if the electricity 
department wants put a huge pylon in 
his back garden ~ even if the pylon 
blocks Ids view or lie ,Ioscs his orchard. 
He has no right to compensation. 

' In private law it is normal for some- 
one who receives q bill he considers too 
h'igh to a Wait clarification before paying. 
Woe betide tlie customer who does not 
this when the bill comes from a state 
institution. Ah old-age pensioner from 
Cologne was particularly lucky here. She 
received a- telephone bill front tlic Bun- 
despost for DM228,000 and, according 
to the regulations, was . obliged to pay 
first and complain later. As there had 
obviously been a mistake die Bundcs- 
post made an exception and did not 
insist on payment first. 

This is not the case when the ordi- 
nary telephone subscriber reckons that 
he has ' been 'ovei*diarged. He ' 'has ' nb 
right to withhold payment on the As- 
sumption that the bill is incorrecL 

If a telegram messenger foils to deli- 
ver an important telegram, the Post 
Office does not have to pay a penny 
compensation. This is made abundantly 
clear in paragraph 21 of the regulations: 
'The Bundespost accepts no liability for 
damages of any description, in particular 
for those arising from exclusion from 
the use of telegraph facilities, from the 
stoppage of the telegram service, 
through disorders, omissions, delay or 
’other errors in the acceptance, transmis- 
sion and 'dblivery of telegrams, through 
the passing on of incorrect infohnatibn, 
negligence in acceptance or in the deliv- 
ery of telegrams via telephone or telex 
systems.” 

Even in the case of gross negligence 
by Post Office employees — if a sum of 


money is transferred late, for instance - 
the Bundespost accepts no liability. The 
customer has to pay interest on bills 
paid late. ; 

It is only rarely possible to get money 
out of the Bundespost - if registered 
goods are damaged or lost in the post. 
The liability limit for registered letters is 
DM40 and for registered parcels DM500. 

The. Bundesbahn operates with 
limited liability as^ far as the loss, 
damage' or late deliy^Vy, of luggage is 
concerned. But , At least the ,84th 
amendment to the , Railway traffic Re- 
gulations brought about an increase, in 
the maximum rates of compensation 
after there had been massive public 
criticism: The Bundesbahn will 1 pay up t<j> 
DM1 500 for an intern of lost luggage eveil 
If It is hot responsible fbr'thb loss. 

As for the Bundespost, we. will have 
fb wait for the hew law. We : will dl?o 
have to wait for n<i w | condition^ ' for ; th^ 
supply of electricity, gps and water Md 
for ordinances iii which ideal council 
agree to pay coihpeiipatiori for dairiage 
arising from sewage disjfasnl. ' '' 

The Bonn Ministry of Justice 
that drafts for revised statutes have been 
looked at ahd that new regulations 'on 
supply conditions are also under exami- 
nation. It was unable to . say when tWy 
would cotne Into force. Until then, the 
state remains a terror to consumers. 

Eberhard Krumin/ici^er „ 

(Handclsblatl, 5 July 1978) 


COL sinks 
to under 
2 per cent 

T he rate of Increase in consumer 
prices in West Germany, falling 
from 8 per cent in the middle of 1973, 
lias sunk to just under 2 per. cent, cer- 
tainly a success for the country’s stabil- 
ity policies. 

The Federal Republic, along with 
Switzerland, now has one of. the lowest 
inflation rates ft thq world, . 

. ' For consumers for whom food is , an 
above-average itfm of expenditure, .'the 
increase rate . has been reduced further 
than for other private households. In 
June, for instance, the cost of Jiviqg for 
a two-person household of pensipners or 
recipients of social' security increased by 
only 1JB per cent. For the basic require- 
ments of pj child tlie increase against lost 
year was only 0,6 per cent. ,, 

Special factors such ( as drastic seasonal 
price reductions for ■ certain . foodstuffs 
obviously play , a' part here, but there is 
an unmistakable overall iriiproveinent, 
This means wages and salaries have 
more real purchasing power, even 
though the increases this year, : were 
somewhat lower. - 

(Frankfurter Allgerrtelnc Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, II July 19781 


Monthly DM2,500 to spend 
for wage-earners now 


F ederal Statistics Office figures for 
1077 show llwl wapi»- earners’ f.i 

milies have oh average DM2,500 a 
month to spend while the families of 
civil servants and white-collar workers 
on higher incomes have an average dis- 
posable monthly income of DM4,200. 

Tlie average gross salaiy of breadwin- 
ners in a family of four last year was 
DM2,624. Of this DM278 (or II per 
cent) came from one-off payments such 
as Christmas or holiday bonuses and 
overtime pay, and DM29 came from 
savings payments by employers. 

The gross earnings of the bread-win- 
ner constituted 86 per cerit 6f annual 
income, on average DM3,067. Of this 
DM736 (24 per cent) wAs deducted for 
income tax and social security payments, 
leaving a net income of DM2,331. Then 
came other sources of income amount- 
ing to DM128 (from selling used cats, 
for instance). The average disposable (85 
per centX monthly Income was 
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DM2,459. Of this DM2,083 went on 
pnuli' (.unsuinption. 1>M 1 3f» (h per 
cent), was spent for other purposes. DM 
240 or 9.8 per cent of disposable income 
was saved. 

The gross income of civil servants and 
while-collar workers with higher 
incomes was on average DM4.944 per 
month. Here DM425 consisted of the 
Christmas bonus, 13th month salary and 
annual bonuses. In families of four 
DM849 of gross income went on tax and 
DM233 on social security contributions, 
leaving a net income of DM3,872. With 
income from other sources included, 
monthly disposable income came to just 
under DM4,198. 

Of this DM3,288 (72 per cent) went 
on private consumptidn arid DM344 ort 
other expenditure (health insurance' and 
extra insurance payments into 1 itie pen- 
sions irisurdnte. fahertie) DM565 or 1 : 3.5 
'per cfcrit 'fetes saved. ' '■ > •' 

l! The inco'mes b^ .pensioners and those 
on social security ..baifie fo 'bM 1.084 pet 
riiqnth; eqtjiyaicnit 1 to ai net income as 
the/e \i rib income tax or' social security 
to be paid. Added was extra Income of 


j>fc r 

85 per cent) was sbent on ireibs s\icH 'As 
rent ' and (ob^ ‘And DM53 for purposes 
speh as roatj iax'qqti preriliuriiS fqr pd- 
yatoj i^sbraric^s, DM 113 p^r, J fhpitth ; was 
^aved. - 1 ' y’ : 

, There .w}? a potobje shift to faypw of 
mojo saviqg ,by penfto ne ^,. Wtoto ,(59Pr 
----- J J,! n re)la; 
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i tn relation , Tp 

io.^.irercen^p^^piwr 
avlngs rose from 
10,4 .per, ,eent>., T)|p sayings ; rate of.-pen- 
^oner^ ; ,rose by 3.3 p^ : .pei^t pve^ i?75. 
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Power plant alarms arm 
anti-atom , campaigners 


Asst November 1977 

BrunsbQllel 806 MW— 
Slflds 662 . ' / 

Eeenahamm 1 300 — 4 


Llngen 252- 




WU-samm UPm 

T liice times in lew days nuclear 
alarms from BrunsbUttel, Biblis and 
Krilmme! power stations have followed 
accidents in which radioactivity leaked. 

Human error w?s partly to blame. In 
one instance a shift foremah. underesti- 
mated the extent of damage but safety 
precautions eventually proved adequate. 
But will they always be? 

It has been potent, am munition for 
opponents of nuclear potoer.: One reason 
why the public fell so uneasy was that 
official reports were slow In coming and 
incomplete when they arrived. 

Nuclear power remains conlrovcreial 
even though there arc fewer demoiislnt- 
lions Ilian a few months ago. The 
debate has become more objective and 
level-headed, say nuclear physicists and 
technicians. 

Last year all three major parties, the 
Social and Free Democrats, who share 
power in Bonn, and the Opposition 
Christian Democrats, endorsed nuclear 
power, although some Imd reservations. 

This united front is beginning to look 
a lilUc shaky. Ecologists and anti-nuclear 
campaigners have fared so wet! in recent 
local elections that nuclear power clearly 
remains a controversial issue. 

fcuitef 

consideration. If the electric power 
companies are over-producing anyway 
there is no need to build new nuclear 
power stations. Time can then be taken 
to research and develop new varieties, 
such as the fast breeder reactor. 

Power stations concede there is a ca- 
pcity surplus. Roughly 58.600 of a total 
installed capacity of 65,000 megawatts 
are currently available. In 1976 con- 
sumption totalled 51.000 megawatts, lea- 
ving a reserve of 7.800 megawatts 
n other words. 13.4 per cent of out- 
put was surplus. But the power compa- 
nies insist on keeping an 18 to 20 per 
cent reserve in hand. Otherwise, they 
claim, there might be blackouts in an 
emergency. ■ 

But this reserve is based on past ex- 
penence. Does it still apply in the wake 
of the energy shock? Energy output and 
consumption cannot, however, be seen 
only m a national context. 

Energy requirements are on the In- 

One country caiinof disregard the rest. 

Oil is growing scarcer and more expen- 
sive. The only alternatives are coal eco- 
nomy — and nuclear power 

JESSf* 'countries arc 

n^ d . 10 re * a,n lhc nuc,ear option. 
Power reactor capacity js being increased 

|n^ France, with Spain and Italy follow- 

is new nuclear I 

power stations, while even cautious Swe- I 
den seems to be heading towards lifting 1 
some of the restrictions imposed ; in the 

past, ' i 

JJk*" Eur °P e currently boasts iO- ! 
Odrl nuclear power stations with an 
overall capacity or roughly 25,000 me- ! 

A “? rdin * 10 conservative es- j 
limates, nuclear power capacity will I 
amount to between 80000 Sd VooO 
megawatts by the mid-8fe. ! 


■j By tf|e turn of the century nuclear 
: power could well account for between 
250,000 And 300,000 megawatts of in- 
stalled capacity!. Solar energy, cannot 
i meet more than a fraction of Western 
Europe’s requirements. 

.. So it looks as though, there is no al- 
ternative to further development of nuc- 
lear power., Professor Karl Heinz Beck- 
urfs; board .cJiairjnan, of JO/icJi mic/eor 
research .centre, is ‘convinced of this. " 
JUlich hq$.a yearly research budget of 
DM280m, three-quarters of which goes 
toward, nuclear research, But other 
options are not disregarded. 

. Professor Beckurts is persuaded no- 
netheless that nuclear power will remain 
indispensable r and not only for elec- 
tricity. 

High-temperature reactors generate 
enorinou? amounts of process heat that 
could, for instance, be used to convert 
coal into gas, less of an environmental 
hazard. 

Research scientists at JUlich have 
been Working on the high-temperature 
reactor for yedrs. They have yet to per- 
fect their design, but not because of dif- 
ficulties; they are still carrying out pro- 
tracted trials. 

Indications are that a combination of 
nuclear power and coal would prove a 
sensible solution. Ope country on its 
own could hardly afford to risk zero 
growth in energy supplies. . 

- Jbp -Hector manufacturers’ interests 
merit a mention. Over the past 21 years 
the Bonn government alone has invested 
more than DM 16,000m in nuclear re- 
search and development. 

Foreign customers and potential 
clients seem as interested as ever in or- 
dering nuclear pwer stations from man- 
ufacturers in this country. 

Were Bonn to impose an -embargo the 
economic repercussions would be seri- 
ous, and costly nuclear research and de- 
velopment would have, been pointless. 

Comprehensive and slanderous mud- 
slingmg is not conducive to objectively 
considering the case for nuclear power 
The fundamental problem is that qr- 

Continued on page 9 
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Nuclear waste disposal 
‘ready by mid- 90 s’ 


B onn should.be a [pie to dispose qf its 
radioactive waste , ' from . nuejear 
power stations by. the mid T 90s, says 
GUpther Scheuten, board chainnan of. a 
company set up by the country’s 12 
power utilities to process nuclear fuel. 

Government' plans envisage integrated 
nuclear waste disposal, with spent fuel 
rods reprocessed, recycled fuel processed 
and radioactive waste stored safely for all 
time in one place. . 

One advantage of handling all aspects 
of ; nuclear yraste disposal in one centre 
Is that pliitoniiirii will hot heed to travel 
around the country. 

On 22 February 1977 the Land go- 
vernment of Lower Saxony announced 
subject to final approval, that a site near 
Gorleben and the Elbe border between 
the Federal Republic and the GDR had 
been chosen to house nuclear waste dis- 
posal and processing plant. 

Gorleben sits on extensive salt depos : 
ijs that wilt be excavated to provide a 
subterranean resting-place for drums of 
radioactive waste. 

, ■ T ‘ i _ » , . « 

Integrated, nuclear waste processing and 
disposal will entail responsibilities shar- 
ed by i the state and private enterprise. 



■ Herr Scheuten’s company is 'respons- 
ible for fuel rod storage, reprocessing 
and waste disposal. Alkem GmbH and 
Reaktor-Brennelement Union GmbH, 
both of Hanau, near Frankfurt, are re- 
sponsible for the manufacture of fuel 
rods containing a mixture of plutonium 
and uranium. , 

Finding a grave for radioactive waste, 
on the other hand, is the responsibility 
of the federal government. 

Herr Scheuten hopes to start buildi&i 
the initial storage basin in 198£^,but to 
do so test drilling of the Gorleben salt 
deposits .must start by the epd of this 
year at the latest. 

The Lower Saxon Land government in 
Hanover has yet to give permission 1 for 
drilling. 

: The initial storage basin, with a capfr 
city of 1,500 tons, will take four years to 
build and should be ready by, I9S5, or 
1986 at the latest. 

It is a top-priority project, since nuc- 
lear power stations, as the law! stands, 
will only be able to operate at the capa- 
city envisaged once storage' facilities for 
spent fuel rods are available^ ,■ ■. .> 1 

Provided ebristrudtibri ' goes 1 ahead 1 V 
planned there will be 'no disposal delate 
says’Herr Scheutert. " ' ; ' ; 

Last spring ,.1)^ company ,sign?iM 
DM2,50pin, , , fiye-yqar . contract. , . with 
.Cog&na pf France to process | ,705 -tons 
of nuclear fuel' frpm the Federal .- Repub- 
lic between 1980 and 19^4. ,. ,| [f 

\ As a .buffer storage facility a furtN r 
-1^00-ton -basin "is to be bviilt'ip'.Ah*^ 
.Westphalia/, A ■. 1, 000-megawatt’ ^nud^ 
power, station; produces i 35 tons of. spent 
fuel rods a year. , ;K , ■■ 

Work oh the reprocessing' plan t WQu|d 

need to start in 1982 for inaUgu^aU0l1 , w 
1989 ' or '.-1990. Reprocessing > enable 
power station^ to recycle roughly ?5‘P M 
cent of the uranium! they use.'.- : 

' According to Gpnther ’SchbiitenV'ft. 
metaple, the federal gpyerhment's'ffiial. 
storage centre would riied td' bpen . by 
1992 or 1993, but not until 19§5 
highly. ridioactiVe Waste. : " flJ . V- 51, ir- 


(Carlpon: Walter Hanoi/ Die Zell) 


iron arid steel conglomerate. 

V -,.i: r, a.‘. Heinz 
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H elmut Schmidt recently had to re-. 

assure President Kaunda in Lusaka 
that missiles launched from a proving 
ground in Zaire’s, Shaba province i by a 
Frankfurt company are a private-enter- 
prise venture without strategic, signifi- 
cance.; ■ ; , 

RllmoiirS' : of 'a ' German' missile' 1 base 
are wildly exaggerated. Last month’s 
launch at Kapani Tono in northern Sha- 
ba ls : claimed to -have been the thitd, but 
it was the first to which independent 
witnesses can testify. 

First there was a mmble, then billows 
of smoke, then an almighty bang. Tjie 
rocket took, off unsteadily, from Us pad, 
rose skyward a little, then nosed down 
again, ti^li-landing in the bush with 
more noise and smoke. I 

That was it, the first proven launching 
of a cut-price racket which, its backers 
hope, will: start a private-enterprise re- 
naissance Of German missile manufactu- 
ring in Zaire’s crisis-torn Shaba prov- 
ince. 

The rocket’s backers are a consortium 
of brave self-taught ballistics experts and 
equally -brave high-income taxpayers 
keen to avoid punitive direct taxation at 
theupper end of die sliding tax scale. . 

The rocket is the brainchild of Stutt- 
gart engineer Lutz Rayser. The project 
sounds disarmingly simple and unusual- 
ly promising as described in his glossy 
prospectus. 

The prospectus, Issued by Kayser’s 
Orbital Transport- und Raketen-AG 
(OTRAG), is sent to prospective inves- 
tors in a tax write-off company which, 
he says, will sooner or later prove com- 
mercially lucrative in its own right. 1 1 

Dispensing with techpologi^al sophis- 
tication, Kayser plans to manufacture a 
utility rocket for the .Tjhird World, that 
wUl undercut America’s ,Nasa by more 
lhan half. \ \ 

. The design Is appealingly -simple. S&: 
veral dozen, conventional jet engines are 
arranged' jn < series (like a , bunch » of aspa- 
ragus to. launch -a ten-ton payload 1 into 
an print -200. kilometres (125, miles), up. 


The fuel will be a straightforward mix- 
ture of petrol; arid nitric acid. With few 
exceptions, parts are redillly, available, 
consisting of garden' hosepipes, wind; 
screen wiper motors and torch batteries 
and the like. ' ■ • 

Poteiitial customers include 1 more or 
less wealthy- medium-sized powers in the 
southern hemisphere, such as Brazil, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Zaire and others. 1 " 

i 

The Kayser rocket,- or so, Its inventor 
clqims, will enable. them, tq launch me- 
teorological satellites of their oym and 
station , communications .satellites . in 
outer : spape. , 

There is no intrinsic -guarantee |hat 
the rocket Will be used solely for peace- 
ful purposes, pi ways assuming it ever 
flies. It could eqiially well carry a nuc- 
lear warhead from orle comer of, the 
globe to the other. 

, Small wonder that critics, especially in 
Africa, Eastern Europe and on the left 
wing of the Bonn coalition parties, are 
alarmed, .i : . 

First Afriquc, Asie, published in Paris, 
then Penthouse in the United States 
raised the spectre of a Zairean nuclear 
altack on Angola backed by Gennan 
scientists. 

The plain wooden huts ut Kapani 
Tono have since been a major political 
issue. Radio Mqsmw calls OTRAG an 
“imperialist ' age'nty 1 of' the 1 B6hn /go- 
vernment that threatens world peace.’’ ' 


Continued from page 8 

gument is conducted on two levels at 
which contemporary views on progress 
and the development of society inevit- 
ably clash. 

The experts are preparing for a week- 
long conference at which notes will be 
compared. Professor Beckurts, as presi- 
dent of the European Nuclear Associa- 
tion; has convened a nuclear conference 
in Hamburg from 6 to 1 1 May 1979. 

Some 3,000 scientists from all over 
the World are /expected tq voice their 
views on likely; 1 developments and ; the" 
future of atomic energy!' ‘ ' ' ' ' r 

' L ' ' ! ' ' : Wolfgang Riegdr 

(Deutsche* AUgomelnes Sonn^agsblatt, 
9 July 1978) 


The terms of the rental agreement be- 
tween Lutz Kayser and President Mobu- 
tu have also proved irksome. On 26 
March 1976 the Zairean leader signed 
away exclusive rights to use a virtually 
uninhabited area of more than 100,000 
square kilometres (40,000 square miles). 

In return for exclusive use of this ter- 
ritory around the Luvua river In north- 
east Shaba Kayser was to pay DM65m a 
year in rent as soon as the rocket was 
fully developed and in manufacture. 

Kenya's Daily , Nation is overstating 
the case in fearing a “sellout of African 
sovereignly.” OTRAG- is entitled to use 
the territory but does not enjoy sove- 
reignty over it. 

There haS bceir excited talk of nco-co- 
loriialism 1 , but this too is exaggerated, 
since OTRAG does not usually have 
more than IQ technicians and a cOok 
stationed in an area half the size of 
West Germany. 

There are technical reasons for choos- 
ing such ,an out-of-the-way locution for 
the launching area. Near the equator 
rockets need less thrust to escape the 
earth’s gravitational field and put their 
payloads into orbit. 

More power would be needed to 
launch a comparable payload from a pad 
in Europe. So the choice of location is 
aimed at cutting costs. 

Tn stave off criticism, Bonn has ruled 
that the export ol OJ KAU rocket parts 
is conditional on the granting of go- 
vernment permits. 

These have so far been granted with- 
out exception, with the result that the 
“German Kayser" (Le Monde) continues 
to embarrass Bonn. 

Britain and America have begun to 
wonder whether Bonn’s intelligence ser- 
vices, the Bundesnachrichtendienst 
(BNDX based in Munich, and its coun- 
ter-espionage cousin the MilitSrischer 
Abschirmdienst (MAD), might not have 
a finger in the pie. 

In Nigeria and Zambia Helmut 
Schmidt was given a critical reception 
by the press because of the rocket affair. 
“1 could wring his (Kaysei’s) neck,” the 
Chancellor fumpq.,. ■ ; , : - 

- Chancellor’ Schmidt warned President 
Mobutu in Bonn to keep' a close eye on 
Lutz KaySer, but he wasted his time. 



Lutz Kayier, designer of the OTRAG 
rocket 1 more a tax shelter than a 
missile? (I'hoto: dpa) 

Mobutu cannot writ for Kayser to trans- 
form his bankrupt, .crisis-torn country 
into a missile-owner.". 

So OTRAG will surely continue to 
spell trouble. Lutz Kayser and' his rocket 
are already part of the stock-in-trade of 
Eastern European and left-wing African' 
propagandists. 

A gift horse they are, too. A chain of 
association leading from rockets to war, 
death and enemies conies to mind more 
or less automatically. 

Yet surveys so far indicate that the 
project is probably no more than a gi- 
gantic bluff. Giessen missile specialist 
Horst L6b will still wager "a brewery to 
a glass of stale beer” that the Kqyscr 
rocket will never really fly. 

The project was costed by the Bunn 
guvumm.nl in VJ15 and mlcd a com- 
plete no-hoper, according to Finance 
Minister Hans MaltliSfer, Minister of 
Research and Technology at the time. 

OTRAG have yet to produce evidence 
to disprove the conclusion of govern- 
ment accountants three years ago. The 
prevailing view in Bonn is that the “den- 
tists’ rocket,” as it has been dubbed, is 
a case for the inland revenue's fraud 
squad rather lhan for the diplomatic 
corps. 

Yet Helmut Schmidt would prefer the 
entire operation to move, say, to Liech- 
tenstein, the tax haven principality bor- 
dering on Switzerland and Austria. 

But Lutz Kayser has koniewliere else, 
in mind. Hoping th&t the French will' 
not be so readily upset by Moscow and' 
its African allies; he has set up an 
OTRAG France in Paris. 

Emit Kaufmann 

(Harirtoversche Allgeirielna, 1 2 July 1 978) 
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Historians scuffle over 
howto read Nazi past 


F fittings ran htyh at a two-day conference 
of historians and writers on the subject 
of Hitler as historical figure, with English 
historian David Irving In the forefront of 
the controversy. 

D uring the discussion In Asciioffen- 
burg Town Hall on Hitler's rise to 
power, the English historian David 
Irving, not for the first lime in his ca- 
reer, provoked a violent acumen I. 

He claimed that the 1938 elections, in 
which 49 million. Germans voted for 
Hiller, w<rQ “free elections" When oilier 
historians , objected, lie asked, them if 
they had documentary evidence of elec- 
toral manipulations. 

king Fo tsclicr, professor of political 
science at Frankfurt University, shouted 
that this was nn insult to his father, who 
had been shot by the. Nazis, and he. was 
not prepared to. tolerate it. What Irving 
had $aid was complete and u tier non- 
sense -a rut pure provocation, 

Irving caused a sensation . recently 
when he claimed in his book Hitter's 
Wat that [filler know nothing of the 
mass murder of. European Jews; He said 
that there was no document which con- 
clusively proved a connection between 
the Fnhnrr and the "Final Solution.' 1 ' V 
Irving had obviously been invited to I 
Aschaffenburg to provoke' the f German i 
historians. He always works according td i 
Hie same basic pattern: he casts doubt s 
upon the obvious by insisting on seeing t 
documents which could not possibly c 
exist. .••••«. . • ,n . j 

The hard-working Irving accused 
German historians of being too lazy to a 
go hunting for “primary sources." They is 
far preferred “to make the 21st book out h 

of 20 books of memoirs'*, thereby “per- “ 

petualing legends.** He did not specify 
which legends. ' ' w 


A few , ‘‘primary, sources,” that’is,. load- 
ing figures , , from. the ; Third, Reich, att 
tended the discussions in ( Ascha f fen burg j 
At the last meollng pf the conference, 
about Syberberg's film Hitler ,. ~ A film -' 
from. Germapy, Irving ; called : upon. . “the 
gentleman in the fourth row" toi testify 
that Hitler’s masseur, Kersterj, .who ap- 
pears In the film, was an 1 unreliable 
source. • ' ' ■ 1 

. The. gentleman said that lie could say 
nothing. Now '(hat the lime was ripe,, he 
was working on his' memoirs and he didf 
not want to give anything away. The 
niemoir writer 1 was 'Kari Wolff, former 
SS ‘ Obcrgtoppcnflihifer aiid a close ass- 
ociate of Heinrich Himmler. 1 ■ 

Sybcrherg, who is on the' worst poss- 
ible terms with German .film critics, 
showed , his. fijm in ^sciiaffenburg , for 
M>|| First time in .Genijpny, TJii?: meant 
hard work, not. only, for the spectators 
who had to sit through seven hours. nf 


centrating on Hitler as a person. Should 
not the empliasis rather be on the social 
and economic factors which made poss- 
ible Hitler’s rise to power? 

In the case of those who concentrate 
too heavily on Hitler and his career, the 
social conditions which made his rise 
possible play only a subordinate role. 

Some Hitler specialists get up to 
strange tilings. This was the case in the 
lecture tty', famous Hitler Investigator 
Werner Maser, whose talk was called 
“Adolf Hitler/ father' of a son." He put 
forward the theory that Hitler fathered 
ah illegitimate child while a soldier in 
France. His son, according to Maser, is 
J^trn Marie Lobjoie, born in 191 8.. The 
stpry ,was headline news in, the interna- 
tional press earlier this year. 

Historians such as Eberhard .JaJtkel of 
Stuttgart are not convinced by Maser’s 
evidence. Whether Corporal' Hitler was a 
father or not is Wside the ^oint: Far 
more Importaht is the question -Bonn 1 
historian Albrecht Tyrell 1 asked Mater: 
"What is historically relevant about this 
fact’ \yiiat are you trying to prpve?”,. ■■ 

! Masers answer was pure, theatre of the 
^•■r^ After - '■ --- ' i:n " : — " 


who had to sit through seven hours of 
nim split into four parts, biit also for 
the police. There had been a bomb 
threat 'against Syberberg and the people 
of Aschaffenburg tore flrirazed : imd far 
front ■ pleased to find a huge police con- 
tingent in their town. 1 
j: The : only person wild ' weeined to be 
happy about this was a Czech television 
reporter. He told ’his cameraman to get 
as many shots of the police as he could 
and then he explained why: this proved 
that conferences to revalue National So- 

proleSi t0 °^ T! ace ;. u i ll ^ er massive, police 

Those present at Hie discussion had 
an interesting lesson in how difficult it 
J5 -, eve " » jwn after the end of 
u ationa I Socialism, to understand the 
entire phenomenon" of Hitler.- ■ 

. T | l . e dif P cu,fi 5 s start wIth the question 
whether there is any real value in con- 


T he ' theme of Ihe recent conference 
of historians at the Protestant Aca- 
demy of . Tutzing on the Stanjberger 
Lake was “Look back into the future,” 
which could almost have been the title 
of a Dflniken book. 

The meeting discussed the serious (if 
by ne means new) question pf the mean- 
ing of history, and of German, history 
in particular, its continuity and its func- 
tion in social consciousness. . 

Professpr Alfred . Grosser, French win- 
ner of , the .German ; Book Trade Peace 
Prize, a scholar with a belter understand- 
rng than most foreigners of German his- 
tory and developments in the Federal 
Republic and someone always ready to 
defend this country against unjustified J 
criticisms, was celebrated In Tutzing as a 
kind of institution. His words were 
greeted as revelation but Grosser soon 
made it clear that no-onc cpuld exnect 
flattery from him. 

; In his view there is in the Federal 
Republic of Germany a ' “conspiracy' 
against history" which comes from two 
directions: sociology and school curricu-' 
la. The result is, a ; “historical rootjess- 
uess" an “abstinence ... froip political ' 
thinking" unparalleled iii'feurope . 1 - 1 J 

Grosser said there was continuity in 


anti- 


- j — ■ — ■■•■n i ftvi 

eht-wirig extremists during thef-Weiinar 
^public to the murder of State Prosecu- 
* i Jiack. by lefUwdng extremists. - 


conspiracy’ 

Then there was an at lea# 'Mtialiv 
Wtiotiable eontinuity of . Gentian self- 
satisfectlon . and , stress: on seourity. and 

t? eUlg l ?? p in ' Which any criticism 
of the prevailing order .was immediately 
regarded as an attack on the free ind; 

onJer - ^ Federal Re-. 
inibUc of Germany was not, in foreign! 

anyother, he said! 
the,-. element of uncertainty within it. 
•had remained constant “in a truly un-i 
canny way.” ' un • 

• Gwssef’s. critical remarks ended with' 
the, argument that “we will only con-! 
vrnce young people of the importance Sf 
history when we mike it clot' that thej 
present can only be explained, by the! 

ff'iwod-i 

em history at Munjch University, was an; 
eloquent advobate' bf the view that his-' 
tory. makes us.aware of the possibiUty ofl 
change. rtistdiy,: he afgued, was uhfu 
beeause it cltar«l up legends andbro- 
fddejl us wit i^ criteria for action In re- 
present: - History Kelpi uS to- Come to! 
terms with the future.” ™ to | 

- Nipperdey also stressed that, the .study! 


qbsurd. After giving a long talk qn Hit- 
lei’s son he conceded that trie Whole 
matter was . “of liule, importance” apd 
“irrelevant. ' , m . . . ' " f . , ; 

One of the dangers bV historical re- 
search is. that facts ate (often : dug up for 
the sake of publicity, a danger greater 
than usual : in thd’ case of : those who do 
research on Hitler. The problem is thdt 
certain .historiaps identify more and 
mote with tlielr leading character. , , 

This is particularly ‘dangerous In tlie 
chse of Hitler, “the anti-heri.” it is. im- 
possible to write about'ariyone without a 
certain amount of empathy, yet this erii- 
pathy can lead-40 .the writer getting: to 
like even an anti-hero like Hitler. David 
Iryiqg. jV^qte in. his. latest .fcoqk War, 
Path :. “Hitler may have been a gangster, 
but he was a gangster with style." 

Could there ever be another Hitler? 
Thes was the main topic on the second 
day of at the conference, along with an 
analysis of the current“Hitler wave,” The 

! Continued on page 13 


of history.should not be motivated . sim- 
ply by utilitarian thinking. He spoke. ,pf, 
the .‘VnavailabilityJVof (he future and of 
the need to .resist the promises, of .thqsq! 
who claimed they .atone had the key, to, 

ll * ■ i ' ,' ■ . l-|r; r;i 

He attached particular importance, to 
conservatiyq thinking ( in tliisi conteiftb 
“Pie study qf his,tory. ? piakes us aware of, 
our heritage. Only, he : wlib respects the, 
need, , to > conserve and the tendency 
tow^ds stability can bring, about 

changd'",'.:V " 

. Although there were clear ^differences 
between tlie historians'at the conference^ 
(hey did not appear ift tor r 

• which there was plen^ioTbflpOTWffi’^ 
Each lecture was an isolated tunitandj 
the connections between 1 thetontHbU- , 
tions was not made, j ? 
j Christian Graf von Krqkow (torn G6tt- ; 
ingen gave . the last Vthlk, -on' . ‘‘Con- 
sciousness of Traditiom'andl Perspectives 
for Reform," a firm ple» : ; for tlie Spirit of 
reform. 

1 He severely criticised ''the [hostility to 
feform in large sectlohS of' West Ger- 
, i-nan society and quotedf from corikerva- 
five philosophers such as Edmund Burke 


fa ^[atjft=withqut the capacity for ehange ; 

dueVilie ( if to want to preserve' every- 
thing we will lose everythingT). 
i “We lack ti)o, tmditiQns yvhich cpuld 
help us through* ierfew ah : d. ; cbrifficS," ’ ! 
|Crokow said. WolfSchelteft u 

I;. (FiankfUrtfir ^MeuePrea»,.7- July. 1,9.78)... 


Josef Rovan’s 
keen look 
at Germany 

DIE«ZEIT 

J osef Rovan lias written a slim but 
important volume on Germany & 
titled L’AUemagne n’est pas ce que vo« 
croyez (Gennany is'not-whatyoti thlntl 
published by Editions du Seuil, Park 
Rovan was bonriri Germariy in !9i; 
and now- teaches German at the 1 Unira. 
sity of Paris- Vincennes. The title of- b 
book reminds 'us of tto aggressiveness of t 
the recent three-part film on Frenrt 
history, Frenqhfnen, if you only, knew, 
.When we find] out that Rovan. had » 
choice, but to leave. Jiis. hpme .town of 
Munich in his. early years and ; when w 
^cajl that he was a. Resistance figkte 
who was deported to Dachau, then ne 
have every reason to study his picture of 
the Federal Republic of Cenriiny tar 
carefully. He! also describes tie Im^ot 
Germany common to, certain Frenbh in. 
tellectupli. 'A ndble spirit through and 
through, Rovan does not say this image 
is stupid: he says it is false. ■ 1 
The Franca-German treaty of friendi- 
hip which De Gaulle and Adenauer 
signed, in i 963 is IS years old: this yea, 
something both sides should be pleased 
about. This' is not only our opinion, it it 
also Rovan’s: “France is Germany's ni 
Germany is France's main trading part- 
ner* (ire the. opening words of hi'f* 
sionate defence of Franco-German ptf. 
nership. 

“The two governments do not tab 
action in the international and some- 
times in the national 1 sphere without 
consulting one another. It is : equally true 
that our neighbour Germany confusb 
and worries mdny Frenchmen, so that! 
large section of public opinion has Ihe 
impression that it is the democrats witc 
pose a threat to democracy and the ter- 
rorists who defend it.*,* 

This is the starting point for a serin 
of, reflections , which conclude with the 
view that:, “By attacking Genran dem- 
ocracy, they are at the same time aiming 
at Flench demoefyey” 

. Reading". this book' is 'an 1 intellectual 
pteasiire 1 although this certainly r was 
least of the authot’k niribitioni. He ^ 
not formulate for the sake of foririub- 
tion. But 'he does* succumb to an ot^ 
sion for . describing ’ idveiy thing precWf 
and exactly: tiLet us litiagine FrWce vi® 
the< borders' of-' 1870. Without 1 Loinfe 
without Alsace,' without Ftrindhe-W * 
without -the Dauphin^ without -firt-. 
Without Provence" j 

;• ■ What'isivjthe man getting at?;^j 
says quite bold-bloodedly that this « ^ ■ 
Situation ' of. the ! Federal Republic «j ] 
pfermany today, fan the Germans | 
:,Qbpt thft.; situation? They have already. 
Signed themselves to it. 

! ' It is rio( , the Intention here to surontf-; 
rise, the arguments it takes Rovan over*, 
hundred ; pages .to expound. One 
merit he uses, toll- show how clearly fPj, 
impartialiy hc isees matters. He 
.out that German regulations give forwr 
' Workers gtoatbr ptotection than Frag;; 
regulations give their counterparty . P| | 
that .’(he French 0llow y 
workers to, lead a' pleasanter. 
ing ta un written laws. jL jd 

RoVaii deals systematically with ») gi 
questions, : 1 ^lspicions^an'd^ repi^JJ i 
ReP“ bllc l* :F *^ 

-Contlnuadon page 
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jv King Lear opera has 
virtues of tradition 


, t i mm .. i- 




• i , ■ | - 1 i -• . ■ i '• i. ■ ' ;i i; h i . 

T he Munich opera festival opened 
with .the.yrorld premiere, of Aribert 
Reims nil’s KingLe^ greeted by Jean 
Pierre, Popnelle and ' conducted. Jiy Ge^d 
Albrecht; at the National Theatre, 

Tlie conservative Munich opera-going 
public were not At all pleased' that opera 
director August Everding chose to start 
the 'festival with a completely unknown 
work. New works seem to be regarded as 
the quintessence of non-culture in these 
circles, and conductor Gerd Albrecht did 
not help by> saying he had felt physically 
ill at Reimann’s music. 

After the performance all was forgot- 
ten and forgiven: the applause was 
thunderous, despite the fact that the 
audience hqd been ' served something 
new. Yet, when one listens more careful- 
ly, one realises that it, is not so new at 
all. It is an opera which contains many 
of tine elements which constitute the ex- 
cellence of this genre; to put it prosai- 
cally, human passions retold and com- 
mented on in a thrilling and moving 
fashion. 

Verdi, Puccini and Berg, using different 
techniques — have all achieved this. 
There is a long and honourable tradition 
ot operq; versions of Shakespeare's works, 
which do not seem to suffer unduly 
from the librettist’s axe, especially when 
it is wielded as skilfully as Claus H. 
Hennenberg does in this case. 

Reimann docs not demand radical re- 
thinking. As far as he is concerned, the- 
atre is what it always was. He is not 
concerned with calling traditional meth- 
ods in doubt, with reflecting on a new 
aesthetic or with formal processes of in- 
vestigation. He. leaves the delights and 
the risks of such preoccupations to 
others. 

i ■ 

I do not mean to run the composer 
down, but this version of Lear could 
have been written 50 years ago. Reim- 
.ann’s opera is basically a traditional 
work, herice the applause.,,. . , . , 

The remarkable thing about it Is the 
music — Relmann*s power as a composer 
to find an acoUstic language' for the 
dramaturgy, & musical language whbse 
intensity it is Impossible lo escape.' He 
uses sound surfaces' of great slibtlety, 
music 1 of variegated brilliance- which 
never topics' into h the luxurious. He 
changes ;the Voice? so (hat bhirpeter 
emerges, builds diffuse spaces which' are 
constantly shot through 1 With quarter 

and half tone dissonances. ‘ 1 

: : nil : or ' :» . i 1 - , 

The. result exciting turbulence, high 
points, jnplse. (tjie deHbewtft, brutality, of 


points, npise (tjie deliberates brutafity, of 
whi^h Ijas nothing yioieht about it, . but 
consists of; i the multiplicity pf ; lyrical 


consists of; i the multiplicity pf ; lyrical 
basic components, , an , original technique 
which achievfs.effecfe : we f9llow attenti- 
vely and eagerly). 

A tradltonal approach aline is ho gua- 
rantee of 1 success. The Munich premiere 
works bbcause 1 of the coiUifiitineiit flnd 
intensity of toerfotmahee. Starting ’with 
Gerd 1 Albrecht, ‘who; with’ considerable 
psychological skill, keeps the : orchestra 
going and ' brings out' a r -performance 


which greatly helps underline the nterits 
of the works. ' , ; 

. : Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as Lear cap- 
tured the . infantile madness, the memory 
of past power and .wisdom., , Hi? : three 
daughters, Helga Derqesch and; Colette 
Lorand as , the rapacious Goneril; . and 
Regan and Julia .Varady.as the- innpeept 
and pure, . Cornelia, were utterly pqnvjqc: 
ing throughout: ■' 1 • -nr i ni 

"Hans' " Wilbrink, Geofg Paskdda' And 
Karl 1 Helrri played the iotiftlers, brilliant 
but sliallow, and Hans GQrtt'er Ndckct as 
Gtpnpcster conveyed that character's in- 
tense. suffering. David Knutson was . a 
delicate tenor as Edgar, Werner Gdtz 
captured Edmund’s brutality and Richard 
Holm as.. Kent made excellent use of 
humorous oifmoj • . 

; Ponndle*s : direction made the inten- 
tion of the play clear,- although it re- 
mains ' a mystery why he allowed Ralf 
Boysen os the clown to be so heavily 
made-up that his force a? an actor failed 
to come across. 

Ponnelle produced a fascinating stage 
design for this tragedy. The top was 
open so that one could see the spot- 
lights. The lifting stage was used bril- 
liantly, the wing lifts moving up - and 
down with no-one on them symbolised 
storm and impending doom. 

He brought elements of kinetic art 
with its objective aggressiveness into the 
performance, und .contrasted archaic 
figures by Pet Ha! men with' a heath 
landscape strewn with rocks and boul- 
ders. 

The figures of madness grope through 
dry grass, their gestures are vast, grotes- 
que and operatic as If they simply 
grasp the terrible truth of Shakespeare's 
tragedy. 

At Iasi a presentable work of 20th 
century opera has been performed in 
Munich. This will encourage those in- 
volved to persevere with the experiment. 
Eyerding has commissioned a new work 
for 1981 and although the name of. the 
composer is not yet. known the quality 
of the work i?: it- ,will have to be on a 
par with this fine Reipiann opera. , 

■ Helmut Lesch ■ 

(KOInerStadt-Anzelger, 11 July 1978) 
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New King Lear that pleases the traditionalists: Dietrich Fisher-Dle&au fts Lear ahd Jutlto 
Vflrady as Cornalia ln a.scene .from the world premiere of Aribert Reimann'I'opera which 
opened the Munich festival. ' '■ '' ■ (Phoioi Feiicims Timpe) 


festival opening night 


T he 28th Bad Hersfdd festival sea- 
son opened recently with a produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Henry IV. Festival 
patron President Walter Schccl was 
unable to attend and his place was token 
by Schleswig-Holstein Prime Minister 
and Bundesrat President Stoltenberg. 

Henry IV, written between 1596 and 
1598, is rarely performed on the Ger- 
man stage, although Max P. Amrmnn 
directed a vcimuii in Frankfurt in 1972. 

Those attending the play were pleased 
to find a redesigned auditorium in 
which the seats from the 14th row back 
rise at a much steeper angle, consider- 
ably improving the acoustics in the for- 
mer cloister. 

Heniy IV was a challenge to director 
Fritz Umgelter who since the early 
1950s has mainly worked on television 
films and plays. The adaptation by fes- 
tival playwright Dieter W. HUsch con- 
centrated on the plqy’s “pacifistic ele- 
ments” 

The question Umgelter faced was: to 
what extent can typical television forms 
of theatre, in wliich decorative and mu- 
sically illustrative means play an impor- 
tant. part, be used in a . space very differ- 
ent from the small television screen? 




-Scene fifbitt the 1 Bad Hartfetd productldn of Shak^tpeare't Henry fV: QDnter Strictf i 
toperb Falrtoit (extreme right) captured the crowd. 1 . ! I i 1 ‘ ' «. » » • l < ; ^Phutoi Ariid-BhiB«i) 


He solved the problem and, ably sup- 
ported by stage designer Gralf-Edzard 
Habben, costumiere Hannelorc Nen- 
ncckc and choreographer Swn Busclia, 
produced a perfect play. 

Tlie musical arabesques, however, had 
the effect of a rose-coloured veil conceal- 
ing the hardness and bitterness of the 
play and blurring the satiric intent to a 
certain extent. 

During tire premiere 1 lud lire im- 
pression for a number of reasons that 
Umgelter had worked out his concept of 
the play during rehearsals. One' is that 
Bcnno Stcrzenbach as Henry IV, who att- 
empts to atone for the murder of Rich- 
ard in a crusade but is too involved in a 
civil war which threatens his crown, re- 
mains a marginal figure. 

His son Harry is well played by Sig- 
niar Soibach, who is utterly convincing 
and likeable. But even Harry cannot 
compete with the arch-rogue FaJstaff, 
played by ' GUnter Strack. Fal?taff moves 
from moods of roisterous jubilation tg 
deep depression and completely steals 
the show from the future Heiiry V wjth 
his' ideals of justice and fairness, .* 

Plump, agile and round, as j a bpirel, 
FaJstaff .has, .no more, has hesitation 
about robbing the dead than; about, who- 
ring and boozing. The,: arrogamre- of 
rulers; \yho recruit soldiers ?s cannon 
fodder (or the King’s War and stuff; the*- 
ir. pockets with the brib.es of the poor 
leaves him unsurprised. ... 

. jTfie, only.- actor to cpme remotely pear 
-FaJfltaff’inr t his; production ,jta j^arl nWal- 
■terDjess,-who p|ays 1 Pexoy.-Y !i:.n^w r..- ( 

• Diess portrays* Percy as toti£h, a- rebel 
conscious of- his nobility and hisxlairos, 
aiilover and an excellent! swordsman* IA11 
.the battle arid duel scenes on- thfe 'bare 
stage, ttie {ferfoimed in :. ballot ic, fiaHto- 
:nunib style.*.-' i' ■■:!**?-..' .-.Fyiii' r;i.'i 

The brief a jipeartnctii 1 of ‘Lady Pdtoy, 
•Mistress 1 Quickly 'an tf* Mis* Tears heel ato 
' un memorable. I Oft’ the' Othe^lhririd/^fie 
-periontiances s of Rdlf’ Pulfch a8 Ediriuntf 
Mortimer, Bernard R6hr as Owen : Gliit- 
: doweir, Kihus SpQrkel las ' ihoiftSF . Hbrsf 
Bergmann ''a& ; Barddlph ■ flhdFJoadHlm 
’Schweighfifer 1 As Pistol weto 
■' The applause 1 at the thd- to?"mQd. L Wr 
GUnter Stratk^as Ffllstiff *11 Wthuftte 
:ous. ' -i^ juna WsTtitinasiUB'' 

. j (^nnkfUrtto 1 Nib* 
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minds wander at Lindau 
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T lic annual meeting of Nobel Prize- 
winners at Lindau are not what 
they were in the 1950s after German re- 
search had coine through a period of en- 
forced isolation. Then there was a free 
and friendly Interchange between local 
and foreign scientists. 

The declared intention of Count Len- 
nart Bemad otte, who initiated the meet- 
ings on the island In tire Lake Constance, 
was to do way with prejudico and help 
German researchers ' to make interna- 
tional contacts. 

Today this contact is perfeclly norma! 
and the mediation of Nobel Prize-win- 
ners is no longer necessary. Foreign and 
German scientists and researchers meet 
at countless congresses- to compare notes 
and discuss developments. ' 

These changes were reflected in this 
year’s 28lh annual meeting. Many scien- 
tists did not turn up, obviously because 
the gathering did not- promise anything 
new. After the opening ceremony there 
were only two rows of Nobel winners 
sitting at the front of the IJndau town 
theatre. The back rows were occupied by 
students and older pupiEs and the. space 
in between was only filled when the or- 
ganisers asked the researchers of tomor- 
to.rapv* fcwm.xw* scene -ww.Vn » 
way, typical. . 

Although the scientific programme 
hardly offers anything new to those ac- 
tively engaged in research, it continues 
lo exercise a fascination for students and 
older school children. They listen atten- 
tively and without criticism to the scien- 
tific explanations, reminiscences and the 
philosophical reflections of lire Nobel 
Prize-winners. 

The thunderous applause was evidence 
enough that the young audience regard- 
ed the talks as the last word in wisdom. 
Unfortunately there was no critical chal- 
lenge to the often one-sided speeches, 
because there was no discussion after- 
wards. Politeness rather than scientific 
disputation is the rule. * - 

j This. did not mean that there was no 
discussion at all. The organisers did 
everything to ensure that the audience 
had a chance to meet and talk to Nobel 
winneis. The first opportunity is in the 
Lmdali sports hall. Thursday Afternoons 
are reserved for discussions ’ between 
pnze-winners and students. ■ i 

* S 0,so am P ,e 0 PP<*Hunity for 
discussion on the boat tide to the Island 
of Mainau which traditionally ends the 
meeting. The atmosphere is ideal for un- 
torced, informative conversation 
. "“oy students and pupils this . 

mil to was an unforgettable experience, 

IS Mi?*. of what Bavarian 

Prime hlinister AJfons Goppel called a 
gathering of “the scientific aristocracy’* 
in his opening speech. The organisers 
should take this change of direction into 
50 that this 8 °od idea remains 

It was almost characteristic of this ! 
yeaPs Lindau meeting that many prize- 
winners moved out oT. Iheic spedUbt 
areas and talked on a wide range of- sub- : | 
jecls. The reputation of these scientists r 
is such that one is inclined to treat even \ 
such digressions witli solemn respect. a 


Professor Nikolaas Tinbergen of Brit- 
ain was an exception. He was awarded 
(he Nobel Prize 1 for medicine with Kon- 
fad Lorenz and Karl von Frisch in 1973 
for his contribution to research pri 
animal behaviour which had led to im- 
portant results in the psychiatry and Hie 
study of psychosomatic diseases. 

|n Lindau Professor Tinbergen spoke 
of autism, a developmental problem be- 
coming • more frequent these days. Tin- 
bergen explained in his lecture that his 
minute observation of animal behaviour 
had greatly helped him to observe 
developmental problems in children ac- 
. ' curfllely and ob jecllvely. : 

More arid more speciAli^ts, are turning 
their attention to this syridrorhe, first 
described in 1943. Yet there is still no 
theory about the nature of- these devel- 
opmental problems in early childhood. 
Unlike many other specialists in this 
area. Professor Tinbergen and his wife 
believe it will be possible to help these 
children one day. 

According to him, :autis(io children 
suffer . from an emotional, disorder 
which means, they are, incapable of 
making contact and withdraw into their 
shells. The cause oFi this; excessiye with- 
drawal is believed tp be abnormally 
strong fear. : ■ . s . 

■ “Many aspects of the autistic syn- 
drome can. be: seen -as avoidance of the 
unknown ot the result- of the conflict 
bfiTvttn -natural - 1 childlike- curiosity, 
which is the basis of all learning, and 
fear,*’ says Tinbergen. 

' Autistic children, unlike normal chil- 
dren, are not interested in the unknown. 
These children often develop stereotyp- 
ed forms of behaviour very similar to 
the reactions of cornered animals. 

Professor Tinbergen said this extreme 
fear was not caused by genetic defects but 
by external influences, sometimes organic 
but mostly psychogenic. 

He concludes that autistic children 
can be helped, brought lip in such a way 
that their emotional balance is restored. 

If this can be done, it' can be seen liow 
much the children have learnt during 
the long sleepless nights and crouching 
under the kitchen table. This is a- pros- 


pect , which , could , ; give .many parents 
new hope. 

Tire scientific programme at this 
year's conference was extraordinarily 
Wide-ranging' and interesting Professor 
Rosidy Yaldw of New York gave art ac- 
count of breakthroughs in the analysis 
of biological micros trUctures. ! ■ Sir ' Peter 
Medawar of England talked about the 
new immunology which could make the 
transplanting of organs possible, and 
which will assume even' greater impor- 
tance in medicine in, the future. 


* The importance of immunological 
processes within the- body is becoming 
increasingly evident: The discovery 1 of 
foreign 1 bodies, the* differentiation 1 be- 
tween self and non-self and anti-bodies 
play a significant part in diagnosis and 
therapy, perhaps , the application of .these 
principles wjll onp day replay drugs and 
medicines, :ip the prevention, and treat- 
pient of illnesses. . , 

Modern science is especially ' preoc- 
cupied with research on the transmis- 
sion of information within -the Organism. 
Australian physiologist Sir John Eccles In 

an esoteric-sounding lecture entitled “The 

plasticity of synapses’*, discussed the 
nature* of. memory, ' saying that memory 
could be improved Ifstimulated. 

Experiments have shown that nerve 
ends and branches swell when they are 
“pulsed.” 

U A v ? n E r U t' r . SvVeL,en and Sir Ber- 
nard Katz of Britain stressed in lectures 

how much we Iiave yet to learn about 
human organic information systems Sir 
John Eccles and Sir Bernard Katz both 
quoted the work of German scientists in 
the field, proving that German neuro- 
physiologists have important contribu- 
tions to make. 

: No account of this year’s meeting can 
qmit the social commitment of the 
scientists. 

1 ■ > i . . . 

The lecturb by Professor Werner For- 
ssmann oh' the problem of the death 
sentence was of 1 particular interest.' Pro- 
fessor Georg Wald (USA) looked at the 
chances of survival in the nuclear dge, 
the question of disarmament and the 


I t, is common knowledge that illness or 
injury, to ^ a mother, during pregnancy 
can affect the iinbom child. Now Dr 

University 

iwychdogfst, fays her research indicates 


that stress during pregnancy or subcons- 
cious rejection of the child can also 
have a negative effect. ' , 
ork ^ rau ^esch questioned more than 
’200 pregnant, women arid their husbands 
and observed the reactions of their new: 
bom babies. She concentrated on two 
areas:- ■ 

1. The mother’s attitude to pregnancy, 
the development pf the child, the first 
a -r-u ^ € ween mother and child. 

mi?' m u°! e of P^ancy in the rel- 
ationship between husband and Wife and ■ 
Usaffacton the marital situation - 
S” asked questions aimed 

tnril* nd "li ? U * t t ie,r subc °nscious atti- 
tudes and interviewed again -two: davs' 

wUh this bi th» f v elf children - p oraMel 
" y 1 * 1 „l»bifs were closely, ob- : 
served for the first five days after, ibirtb. 


‘ Mother’s stress - 
. I 

■ unborn child’ 

s PPcial attention to movement, 
sleep, eating and weight development. 

Ur , Lukesch conceded that stress 
caused jby fear or, anger, which manifests 
IlselF In circulation disorders or hor- 
mono Inbalance, does not only affect the 
nro her.. Stress causes chemical reactions 

.? n< * in a ^ re B I wnt woman 
. these affect the unborn child. 

Pabies affected like : this -were very 
restless and cried far more, than usual; or 
else, they reacted, the opposite Way, with 
total apathy. These children show -reac- 
norinal'ba ■ • differ significantly froinji 

^ Subconscious rejection : : of the child 
■during pregnancy, i showed' itself : in -the 
‘tehayiour of the mother after the birth 
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role of: 'the multinational corp<w* 
pernicious, m his opinion. u “ 

: Finally, there was the lecture h* r, 

■ Hans Kieps. of Britain looking inlo i? 

biological causes of increasing iuJ? 
delinquency. Krebs believes the 
: f or depressing developments offc 
last 20 years is the excess of frJ? 
which, for various reasons, ntodw 
:s youth enjoys. Spoiling children andfc 

ting them do whatever they W l 
s argued, was fatal and no substitute b 

y what children really needed love, sej 

r ty, contact, praise, appreciation and* 

_ appropriate sense of order and responi 

$ bility. , ". ■' 

it ; The commitineh t of the speakers n 

i evident in qll.of these lectures. Vet* 

: the same time it was clear tljat the lb 

i dau gathering of Nobel winners cm 4 

- be unproved. The rather one-sided t\ 

uncritical, lectures, should not be ailond 

. to pass without discussion... The ,of[a 
highly,, personal . accounts need eomt 
: tion,: so that the open-minded listetu 
does not leave with: the. wrong. 1mm 
, sign. : . i ; Konrad M (llhr r Chri$tians(n 
. (Frankfurter Rundschau , 8 Jiilyrim 

. ■ ’ : :: i- i ' ' : 

Stastistics on 
, abortions 

.> ' ■ i * 

A lmost 60 per cent of abortions r 
West Germany last 'year wert c: 
nou-medical grounds, according ii 
figures from the Federal Sfolislia 
Office, Wiesbaden. There were 54,300) 
legal abortions last year and the meditf 
magazine Selecta reckons that for erer/ 
10,000 births there are 926 abortion! 

Since 1976, social grounds have 
legally accepted ’as a reason for aborti 01 
Selecta says that this is by far the main 
reason given for abortions:' only 29 pfl 
cent of women had abortions' for medic- 
al reasons. Eight per cent of pregnant 
women were in a psychological slat 
which justified an abortion. , 

Four per cent of abortions were fa 
eugenic reasons and one per ceiil be- 
cause the women had been raped. Al- 
most two-thirds of women were married 
and almost half of the women were w 
; tlie “ideal age for child birth” - be 
tween 18 and 30. : .! . ■ 

Only about five per cent were under 
the age of 18. The magazine says twi« 
as many Women over 40 as very you«f 
girls had abortions.- ■ -;i dpt 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, i ( iulv 

" f l . 1 .. » * ,, ,i 

of ; the. child. Either niptliers . ,'w ejp . p 9 
anxious.or else, in .a few daises, they** * 
aggressive fp, the : chi Id. (n all' cos^ 
reactiops deviated frpnj, the npri?i.^ « r 
Monika Liikesch argues that, , 

pre-natal, adyice paul^, fielp to I 

the difficulties of .pregnant \ 

dical car? is taken for- .granted 
enough attention, is' paid . to. bsypMW 
cal care. r „,‘ 

, She Insists that fathers be involvedf* i 
tlia : psychological cire 'a'rid^adWWl^: 

'cause 1 lier unalysis :, has- SlibWh’TIwf M ; 
nancy is f a psyehologfdh(''straiH,A}iQ 
crucial expeiie-ttcA 1 fpr b6th' l, iiitlra ! 
woman. 'Rejection ; • and' "Uncertainbr.g 
the rhan*S :i phrt can iffecl: th'e-lb^S 
and in turn the child. ' f tM; 1 
, Pr Lukesch .is- to, pubUsli- tte#® 
of^her, studies .in - pre-natal vTSychW 
i ar JP development in ,a 
: her- husbqnd, Dr HcIniut J^ukes^VisM®? 
the ■, tit! e. Psychology and foyQfrpPpWm 
gy, duriflg Pipgnaiicy. [ t [ f jfflid 

f|| j ; ■ i ii . (PrqnkfarterRifodschiu 
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An academic asks: is there a 

I | ii 1 ; . 

Lost Generation growing up? 


Many young pqpple in the Federal: 
Republic of Germany, like young people 
everywhere, are profoundly dissatisfied 
with their society. Heire MUriloh political 
icientlst Kurt Sontheimer examines their 
argi|m0nts. " ■ j 

Hphe results of a poll published some 
!JL; weeks ago made it abundantly clear 
(hat a large number of young peojple in 
West Germany are not at all happy with 
the state of their society, 1 * ;i 

1 Asked whether they thori^ their so- 
ciety was working generally, only 48 per 
cent of the 18 to 24-yedl-61ds said yes. 
The attitude is far more positive among 
the older age groups. • 

Compared with, other , age groups, 18. 
lo 24-year-olds have the most reserva- 
tions about thei established political par- 
ties: and are the most determined op- 
ponents of nuclear, energy. The willing- 
ness to vote for the Green Lists (ecolo- 
gical groups), and -(hereby to register a 
pretest against the. state of our society is 
greater in this group than in any other. . 

The younger the voters, the greater 
their, dissatisfaction with the present sys- 
tem. ; l!|( .. . ; . 

The generation that is now about 50, 
ntany of whom have children in the 18 
to 25 age group, find the critical attitude 
of a large part of the younger generation 
difficult to. understand. They compare 
the circumstances in which they grew 
up with those of today’s youth and 
usually decide LJiaL things arc fur easier 
for young people today, and that they 
have no reason to criticise or condemn a 
society that offers them as much free- 
dom and independence, as many of the 
good things of life and as much afflu- 
ence as .ours. 

Hie problem is that such arguments 
do not achieve much, even when based 
on solid data. The fact, remains that a 
remarkably, .high number of young peo- 
ple believe they are living in -a society 
where all is not well, where the values 
of hutnaq life are .disdained — a society 
in which they do not feel comfortable 
and with whiph they cannot identify. Is 
this $ losjt generation, growing up? 

The: following statement in an .essay 
on i her future by a Frankfurt grammar 
school girl Is, typical ■ of the, attjtude. .of 
many: “What can 1 dq in : this .society 
and under : ; this. regime but, escape? Jrsee 
people drudging away. >and ; accepting.. a 
terpbte routine^ As far ag possible, I 
want.to ( avdid this, if I,possibly.cafi. M . . 

The influential psychologist- Horst E. 
Wohler, jof: * Giessen, who rhas a * wide re* 
adership among : young - people! ■ Once said 
we were faced with the alternatives - of 
escaping oe standing pur .ground.,, Of 
course, Professor. Richter; argqes that wo 
should stand ; oUr, ground, hut jg .npt es- 
cape, dropping.pqt arid jh? searqh fpr.fll r 
tentative -.wayq ,of, living a, typical form of 
behaviour ,amontf the.iptitlcal young gp-j 
neration. ' 

This i pew, outlook has developed : too 
rapidly since . the i Student protest move- 
ment. The^ target It attacks: is the -ratio- 
nal, bureaucratic, concrete,* highly- tech- 
nological • modem ; . competitive society, 
which In- their.yiew does not give, people 
room to breathe^and does inotr allow 
decent,. humap Jives, ;** , i-m r, .. -. i 

A' sixth foiroer from Lower Saxony 
Wrote On- the Same .'subject as . the girl 


■ ... >:| ^ 

above: ‘The choice between one’s own 
career and a decent human form of life : 
witiiin a society becomes an existential ' 
question, the. feeling of oppression while 
trying -to make this decision leads one to 
criticism of this society." 

.This presumably means this young ; 
man .believes he faces the tormenting 
choice'i b^weert a career in this society 
and ^ .completely different form of life 
with the inestimable advantage of being 
adecent human existence. 

Among the hundreds of thousands of. 
■students, in our universities, the majority ' 
certainly intend to make a career in our 
society. These are the well-behaved, the 



goes through as a valley of. tears' and at 
the end of which there is unlikely to be 
anything better. 

Is it a lost 1 generation. Sometimes it 
seems it is and it does not make very 
much difference whether we base this 
observation on talks wltji Spontis spout- 
ihg ! radicalism Or hardworking but list- 
less careerists. ' ‘ 1 

What, is the cause of this, attitude? 


conformists, though today even many of Where docs thjs disillusionment, this 

these' arc confused and uncertain be-, truculent , to ' critical attitude of the 

cause their job prospects are poor.' young generation, or at least a good part 

Tlien there are. the tens of thousands con,c ^ rom ^ 

with no ambition to be Integrated into There are many answers and probably 
this society, fcir wjiom external "forms no .single one contains the whole, truth, 

mean as little as inner discipline, and The alienation of many young people is 

who demonstrate’ their infinite contempt certainly not the result of circumstances 
for competitive capitalist society in word which are. objectively intolerable (that is, 
and deed every day. material need and unfreedom). Rather it 

They are'the alienated. They'hiive set- j s J lle r “ u [‘ of Powerful subjective etti- 
tled down In their subciilttirts and' the l “ des f ndfonns ° f consciousness which 

only question they are interested in is do " ot al1 slem from llfe 111 our soclal 

how long and how comfortably they can system. 

hibernate. This undemanding form of The consciousness of many young 
existence has been made possible by the people today is dominated by the wish 

modern social state. to lead lives in a kind of anarchic free- 

We are now in a peculiar situation dom.-to shape lives according to 1110- 

where the basic mood of this country's nieutary wishes and needs. If society 

young people, regardless of whether dues not give them the change lo Uu the 

their attitude to society \k positive or J ob the y wanf > they describe society as 

negative, ranges from resignation to hos- ® n un ) us *. system which prevents people 

tility rather than being constructive and rom rea l' s * n 8 their ambitions, 
forward-looking. If politicians do not protect the en- 

This is the impression one 1 gets these vironment to the extent which they 

days at university seminars. The majority consider necessary, then they describe 

Of students do not regard their courses political system as inhuman and de- 
as a chance to learn, to 1 educate them- structive, and so on. 

selves, to widen their horizons, to live The conflict between these powerful 
with science. No. Most of our students subjective attitudes and the reality of so- 

regard their university years as a more or ciety can break out at any time. This 

less desolate period of stress which one conflict cap ,be productive but the gene- 


Josef Rovan’s Germany 


Continued from pagq IQ 
left-wing and especially in communist 
oircles. - - 

■ Is. there a danger of a relapse into 
/Nazism? ' 

| Royan argues that because the Ger- 
mans have suffered under Hitler and 
^Nazism they are less likely to tolerate a 
repetition of the experience than mariy 
■other countries. (In the 1976 general 
elections the neo-Nazis did not even get 
|05 per cent of the vote, whereas the 
neo-Fascists in Italy gained 20 times 
(this amount and the right-wing radicals 
kin France took more than five per cent 
of the vote in 1965). 

What about all the indignation over 


Knochep, to .Germany, on the advice of 
Justice Minister Edmond Michelet, who 
had been -a- prisoner in Dachau.. The f 
Western governments have long been'; 
trying to' persuade’ .the Sqvlet Upton to| 
release the 80-year-old Rudolf .Hess, in 
prison for 37 years, -i ' j 

WhAt about the ' feeling r of uneasej 
many Frenchnieri have 1 over German/s 
wealth? 1 * ; 

Yes, the Germans are rich, but they: 
are very careful about how they use their] 
money. Germany, 1 though rich, is weak:; 
it has no raw materials, and -its agricul-i 
ture is incapable of supplying* the entire: 
population with food. Radical youthi 
dreams of other countries: “Vietnam, Pa-| 


Kappler not being extradited to Italy but . lestine, Rhodesia and South Africa, with 
j Croissant being extradited to the Federal Its apartheid policies, nourish thej 
•Republic of- Germany? ■ dreams of anger and attract the spirit of] 

j No civilised country extradites its own adventure." . .: j 

Citizens. Croissant is a German citizen. Not only the French but aljgo the] 
'Iq I960 the Dq Gaufle. government ,exri German redder may. be : surprised, (0 read 
■tradited the last two German war crimi- Rovan’s' assertion in the Hfth chapter! 
Inals - in. French, prisons, ..Obrecht„and . . that “Germany isrevolutionaiy" Rovanl 


rat tendency is for it to be alienating 
disillusioning, depressing. ' ' ' 1 
There is little point in raising the 
question of guilt here. It does ijot get us 
much further. We ought rather to ask 
how the tension between these forms of 
consciousness among young people and 
the constricted social . reality in which 
we live can be reduced. 

There are two possible ways: either 
consciousness conforms more closely to 
reality or reality conforms, more closely 
to consciousness. ‘i 1 •' 

As the young generation (despite its 
highly developed critical consciousness) 
has little chance of radically changing 
this society, and as 1 consider this socie- 
ty in its present form to be onp wortfi 
living in, I would plead for a correc- 
tion of consciousness. . 

This is a difficult process. It requires 
patience and mutual seriousness. One 
thing must be ejear to all of us! \Ve 
should never write a generation off as 
lost- Kurt Sontheimer 

{rieuischs Zeilung, 7 July 1978) 


History debate : 

Continued from page 10 
WUrzburg historian Eberhard Kolb said: 
“A new Hitler in this country is imposs- 
ible. Hitler's rise to power was the un- 
ique encounter of a man with his time 
and a particular period in German , his- 
tory.” 

This did not, however, mean (hat 
there was not considerable authoritarian 
potential in this country., (ring Fetschcr 
warned that the outbursts of hatred 
iiginst terrorists had shown that there 
was n tendency to call for a "strong 
man” and lough measuies. 

There was a lot of talk about the Hit- 
ler wave but little of interest said. The 
main failing of this otherwise interesting 
conference was that those taking part 
concentrated too much on their own 
scholarly publications. They did not 
stoop to analyse the growing and alarm- 
ing Nazi sub-culture and political por- 
nography from which certain publishers 
are doing good business. 

Frank J. Heinemnnn , 

; (KdlnerStadl-Anzciger, 5 July. 1978) 


points to the Peasants' Wars of 1525/ 
the -bourgeois revolution of 1848, to 
Marx and he does not limit the National 
Socialist Concept of> the National Revo- 
lution of 1933. - 

• On the whole;' he ; Concludes: “The 
obedient and submissive Germany/ sub- 
ject: to the power established by ! the 
grace of God; respectful to all forms of 
authority, *all regulations And all -laws - 
such a monolithic and imbeciJic --Ger* 
frlfifny hils'neVef’&Iffted.rf r ■’* m 
A te the Frerich : doubts about -:the 
German capacity arid will for democracy 
justified? Here Rovan defends' the Citi- 
zens of *lhe Federal' Republic with argu- 
ments by which only the malicious cat] 
fail to be; convinced. He concludes: H’he 
Federal Republic 1 of 1 Ge'rmnhy iS one of 
the proteefive zdries of democracy find 
freedom' l; ~ despite tha^contradictions 
and imperfections that' one Tmds here as 
dhe Tirids^elsewherti The achievement of 
the' men* ahd'Wotriett who. rebuilt* this 
country during a time of Incalculable 
difficulties Is 'sueh; ; thatJ would like- to 
see every :r dhrcu*&jon atrouf Fdderal 
Republic of- Gdrrnan y uprefaoied^ by* <T an 
apology to that country A* f - a it J. ; .V 

,i : 'i v i m -d? 

?i :;\i 3*:i!J tifi.:.(Di»'ZBlfj7 Juiy.ivrao 
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New Divorce Act clauses 

i . • i 

build up a logjam ; 


marriage 

GUIDANCE 


'■din. ^ 
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G uilt Is ho: longer a criterion in di- 
vorce’ cash, Stuttgart lawyer Profes- 
sor Haris G. Krause wrote in ’fen asshs- 
inent of the new Divorce Act before It 
came into force a year ago. / 

‘/Anyone is now' entitled /to apply 1 for 
a divorce, subject only to financial con- 
siderations such as hiaihlenance and 
pension riglilsT lip said. ' 

, "Whether of not the other partner has 
remained faithful is irrelevant. The 
repercussions are likely foF the most part 
to he at the woman's expense" 

Divorce law reformers intended to 
improve the woman's position in pro- 
ceedings, hut women are undeniably the 
losers in one respects :• < . . 

The Issue is Pan. 1565 II 6 f the civil 
code, a subjection of the 'revised di- 
vorce provisions drafted by the Bundes- 
tag mediation committee as a concession 
to the Bonn Opposition. 

It stipulates that if a couple have been 
sc panted for Jess than a year a decree 
can only .be granted , in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

They must be ; sucli that "conlinua- 
Lionofttie marriage would constitute an 
uruepsonabte hardship on. the applicant 
Ipi reaacma. denx\n« .fawv person of. 
the husband or vvjfo,” 

The Intention of the provision Is to 
make length of marriage irrelevant. Thir- 
ty years of wedlock are in theory to 
count forno more than 30 days. 

Length of separation is the only 
yardstick. Couples are thus to be stopp- 
ed from applying for a decree on the 
spur of the moment. A 12-month sepa- 
ration as the minimum legal require- 
mem should give them time to thitik it 
over. 

Paragraph 1565 II ‘is also aimed at 
preventing abuse of the new, easier di- 
vorce provisions. During the first year of 
separation neither party is entitled, as a 
ground for- divorce, to argue that: the 
other is living with someone, new and si 
child is on the way. . 

This safeguard may be laudable in 
intention but in practice it is proving 
one of the major pitfalls of the new Act 
Guilt and., blames which vvere to be 
abolished as divorce, criteria, reappear 
trough this loophole, providing ample 
opportunity for bringing gut grievances 
in couth 

The 12-month separation clause not 
only fails to prevent overhasty decisions, 
tt also hampers many divorces that 
make perfect sense, and frequently, ns 
practice has. shown,' at the woman's ex- 
pense; . 

. Owes such as the following have been 
far from infrequent in defining whnt 
constilutes “unreasonable hardship.**. 

A couple still live in their apartment, 
so they are not separated. They have a 
daughter. The wife; has applied for a di- 
vorce before, but withdrew her applica- 
tion. j . , , 

She claims that her - husband conti- 
nually insults her, gets , drunk several 
times a week, and. is having an affair 
with another woman., • ....... 

He. has behaved like this in the past, 
she s^ys, with the result that site finds it 


intolerable to have to keep on living 
with him. 

The divorce court refused her legal aid 
on the ground that Para. 1565 II did not 
apply. Divorce courts Jiave almost inva- 
riably interpreted the provisions of the 

clause strictly. 

A Bavarian court ■' rejected , one; 
woman's application for a decree even 
though no-one disputed tlmt- her . mar- 
riage was on the racks. , ; 

. Her husband was.an alcoholic,. usually, 
cluing all day .Three years before, hf'hadj 
started,., bed-wetting ,and. froip , spring 
1977 it was habitual. ' ,i 

He yros also a wife-beater,. On one,qc- 
rusipri she had left home. ,Wltir the chil- 
ren^ to be greeted pri thfcir retiifn 'pith/ 
“Come here, V 6 U , bitch! To heel, "you 1 
sbw!"" • ’ ' ' . <r '' • ; ' ' • ■ 

Yet the judge ruled, according to the 
letter of Hie low, that the situation could 
not have 'beat intolerable ' for' 'the 
woman. She had not seen fit to leave 
her husband and llvd’apart. ■ 

; He even' refused 'her legal bid, 'arguing 
thut divorce proceedings were itniikely 
to lead to -a decree in the circumstances. ■ 

' A higher court in Munich took a dif-' 
ferent view, : nilihg that Para* 1565 II did- 
not constitute a divorce ban. Its judg- 
ment .was: ;. . !, 

“When p i husband: or wife gradually 
destroys the marriage iby means 1 of pro- 
tracted, increasingly destructive beha- 
viour: conducive , to a break-up, the 
spouse who ha* tatemtedUMa.ttaleot af- 
fairs, in particular for the children’s 
sake^ until he or she is no longer. able to 
do so, be it for physical . or mental »i 
asons, cannot be refused a decree in ac- 
cordance with ' Para. 1565 II on the 
ground that he or ?he ought to have left 
earlier.** 

High courts in Stuttgart, Schieswigl 
Hamburg and Karlsruhe have also ruled 
in favour of the wife in similar circum- 
stances. >. ■ 

Tbke, for instance, the small-town tea- 
cher whose wife had an affair with an 
Italian Labourer. The divorce court re- 
jected the husband’s divorce aplea be- 
cause the couple had not been separated 
for a full year. 

Yet his wife was openly, committing' 
adultery, and the entire 1 town knew 
about it. The court of appeal has yet to 
rule on the case. 

’ Appeal Courts are sfill mulling over 
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1 1 "Just 1 imagine' It - he's been hitting bach lf r . 


wl^at is to be decreed “unreasonable, 
hardship", but Cliristof Btihmcr of the 
Bonn Justice Ministry expects them to 

reach a'comptomise hdlf-Vray' ' f 11 

i ■ • ' : - i • ' . ,T. ,. .(•: ■■ 

WM this means, however, js tliat 
case law : will amend the Act sg as to 
leave intact little or nothing .of .the ori- 
ginal intention. •, .J . , ’ , 

Pension rights settlement, another 
key feature of the. reform,. Irave yet to 
epter tlje controversy. Herr Btthiher says. 
B|igh courts have still to ruleon the 
finer points of pension rights. " . 

i. Very few pension rulings have so far 
come into force, and' although the new 
Divorce Act envisages a simultaneous 
judgment on divorce, rights to the child 
or qhjldran, maiiifenaqce and .pension 
rights, the courts- are increasingly ruling 
separately following applications by law- 
yers. 

Here too, there seems to be a gradual 
reversion to the old state of affairs. One 
Stuttgart divorce lawyer .claims to have 
managed a pension rights settlement 
only. once since the new Act came into 
force on . 1 ; July last year. The circum- 
stances were, for once, favourable. Both 
parties ; were employed and willing ,tb 
forgo their respective rights. , 

- Divorce- proceedings have increased irt 
complexity, so that even when the new 
Act has been in force for a couple of 
years, B 6 hmer*s “fairly straightforward 
cases’* are unlikely to see a total settle- 
ment of .rights to children, maintenance 
and pension in less than six to nine 
months. 

Divorce lawyers complain about the 
paperworic, saying- they feel degraded to 
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(Cartoon: Pit Grove/ Frankfurter Rundicki) 

the status of penpushers and form-Gl- 
lerj. r 1 •'> r ; *«i! • ■, -. 

Women 1 divorce 1 'Court judges (ail 
Women lawyers) tend to ■ attach >nw 
importance' to the 'emondipatory sided 
the new Act; ■ • ' 1 ■■ i -j ■ 

Th'e 1 divorce 1 bench * is incontesliblj 
better informed than mdst lawyers, wh 
leek- the time to go into' unfamiliar- ihv 
provisions." 1 * 1 

Older-laWyefs certainly show scant in- 
clination to readjust to complete 
changed 'divorce procedures. Legal pnt- 
titioners are - worried specialists sill 
monopolise - proceedings by setting up 
<f divorce factories.” ■ \ 

They see divorce specialists prnctiri? 
near the divorce courts from offices^ 
computet links to the Land office of IU 
national insurance scheme, essential i; 
pension rights are to be assessed aal 
suitably allocated. 

The drawback of such a development 
Is, of course, tliat fewer and fewer la- 
yers would practice in rural areas, w 
country people would have less access In 
general legal advice, 

" A ’ year has elapsed sjnee the new re- 
gulations but the backlog of hearliigi 
remains enormous; So for only 10 pn 
cent of the usual 'number of cases have 
befch Started and fe^ier finished. 

This makes it difficult toTiricj anriicJ 
statistics, but d rough guide' is proVkW 
by figures froih 1 a Stuttgart lAw fimi. 

Under ' the 61d law tiie (jractlw 
with rouglily 60 divorces a ydr. ! In 1 ^ 
past yedr only one case has beeri settM 
and only because the clrcumsWncei 
particularly favourible. 1:1 1 r ■, 

; Divorce enquiries are 'at aboiif 40 F 
Cent |of 'the oltl'rate. 1 ' T f 

The right . to children is tj r flirther,^ 
stacle. Contfaiy t6 the divtirBe 1 UkJ 
formers’ : intentions,-: the i courts' ate 
ing to rule on the old principle ^ . 
young children "Jn particular < ouiW’ 7 ; 
remain in the mother’s care, - t , ' - ; 

' So the war ‘Over custody is 1 f 1 
the psychological theatre. Who 1 ^ 
able to edufc'Me thdirt? 

The itsuit is thil thei ip'ouse' whd 1 ^*! 
custody lends to blacky 1 th^ritbc^.; 

putatibn (arid WhileWdsh ’ 1 his or her 
m court. : ; 

One lawyer, after. a 
of - the hew -Act* = says it is- 1 merely ^;^ 
of the old goods- being relabelled. 1 ■ l 5 L, ! 

“We may have a 1 newi Dlvorec 'Awi 
he -says, "but there- is i.an'incre^fj 
denty: to revert to ^thevold iptactiwr 
only difference* being Mthat ,, jevrtw( 
has grown much more -coimpilcatw^ 
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Modest Claudia sets pace 

:v . ■■ ! ."1 ■ • . , i.i. ■ i . | ; 

for three-day eventing 




B rauchitsch,” says the snub-nosed 
teenager, introducing herself in 
! German fashion, shaking hands and al- 
jinost curtseying. She is 19, 1.64 metres 
I (5 ft 4 l/2in) tall and so unassuming, hi a 
•tomboy fashion, tliat you are tempted to 
|use the familiar Du in conversation with 
iher. , ■ 

; Yet Claudia von Brauchitsch, the 
[daughter of a leading Industrialist, is a; 
[tough customer: one of her country’s 
foremost three-day eventers.and almost 
as familiar a sight in equestrian circles as 
' Britain's Princess Anne. 

She Is the only German woman to take 
part in this year's three-day event at 
LuhmUhlen in the LUneburg Heath 
alongside the Princess. 

Pundits say she is the first of a gene- 
ration of girls likely, to make names, for 
themselves in eventing. In Britain the 
men have already called it a day. At the 
.1975 European championships in 
LuhmUhlen Britain was represented by a 
women's team only. 

Last September Hanna Huppelberg- 
Zwfick from Eutin was the first German 
girl to be entered for the European 
championships in Burghley, England. 

The reason why . women are taking 
over is the same for both countries. 
There arc four girls to every boy who 
goes in for riding, or at. least for pony 
trials and the skills required of future 
three-day eventeis. 

Yet women were banned from event- 

World Cup 
under the 
microscope 


BWita NEUE RUHR ZEITUNO 


N ow the soccer spectacular in Ar- 
gentina is over, officials of the 
West German FA have met in Hennef, 
near Bonn, to review the team's failure 
to keep the World Cup. 

The FA executive called on its panel 
of coaches, headed by Jupp..Derwall, to 
analyse the 1978 World Cup tournament 
;for the benefit of both the national 
;Squad and soccer in the Federal Repub- 
lic as a whole. 

; * In September, the executive decided 
to hold a meeting with the board 
chairmen of Bundesliga clubs to discuss 
the progress. Of top-lCvfej l^ccerf ralrf- 

other issues. 

The Hennef gathering dealt In detail 
with FA president Hermann Neuberger’s 
report on the World Cup'.' Vice-President 
Otto Andres and secretary Walter Bare- 
sel also reported. .' \ j 

; The executive expressed full confi- 
dence in the president, the delegation 
-management, chief coich.Helmqt ScJiOn 
and his successor Jupp Deiwall, 

Press spokesman Dr Wiifried Ger- 
hardt said Jupp Dgrwall Jiad a contract 
with the FA until: 1980, /'He would, of 
course need tlipe to adjust to. his full 
responsibility as chfcf <$&dh. ' 

“There can be ; no doub t,’* Dr Gerhard t 
.said, “that Jupp Derwall will be given 
the same powers as Helmut Schtin.” 

(Nous Ruhr Zellung, 10 July 1978) 



ing for years. At .lhe 1912 Olympics! 
only [officers with their own mountsjj 
•were allowed to compete. The first^ 
woman did not enter for an Olympic] 
three-day event until 1964. 

The only difference between Britain 
and Germany is that hi Britain women 
have ridden to hounds for decades, whe- 
reas in Germany the practice only began 1 
about five years ago. British girls still, 
have a head start. j 

-As. recently as three, years ago Reiner; 
Klimke, dressage world champion and 
the author of a book on eventing, said: 
“From an early age the British girls are 
accustomed to obstacles such as compe- 
titors are required to clear in the field; 
they are not afraid, whereas in Germany 
one girl In two is scared ” 

Karl Schultz, European silver medal- 
list, now thinks Claudia von Brauchitsch 
is every bit as plucky as her British 
counterparts — and lie is the first to 
admit that British girls “ride like 
demons” across country. 

Claudia, daughter of the senior part- 
ner In Friedrich Flick KG, rode her 
first pony at the age of eight. She 
switched to horses In September 1974 and 
was soon tnvi tedto take part in courses. 

“My family have given me every assis- 
tance” she says. Her father bought her 
three horses in England at roughly 
DM40,000 each and she rides her fa- 
ther's horses in much the same way as 
Princess Anne rides horses from Queen 
Elizabeth's stables. 

Is it a case of HRH Princess Anne on 
the one hand and Her Financial High- 
ness Claudia von Brauchitsch on the 
other? 

“That is part of the story,” she admits. 
‘The others have their horses provided 
by a backer ot a group of backers too. I 
suppose you might say that my father is 


my backer. I am the - 
■;only girl whose 
father does this.”> 
The backer is al- 
ways there to see 
jjiis daughter com- 
pete at meetings. 
[The others say he is 
even more ambi- 
jtious than she ,i? f 
Eberhard von 
Bravichltschce rtainly 
saw his daughter 
perform well at 
LuhmUhlen this 
year. She came 
ninth with 51.4 
points on the first 
day. Otto Ammer- 
mann led with 366, 
followed by Clarissa 
Stachan, the first 
British girl, with 
446. 

Heiner Schimmtiller 

(Die Welt, 1 4 July 1978) 



Heading for higher thing?: Claudia von Brauchitsch, orra of 
Germany's most promising woman riders, In action, 

(Photo: Horatmllllcr) 


German team holds on to 
world dressage title 

H urry lloldl, Uvve Sdiultcii-Duumci “ 

and Gabriela Grillo successfully 'de- 
fended the world dressage title at 
Goodwood for the German team’s third 
win, the others being in 1966 and 1974. 1. — — 

Harry Boldt, from Iseriohn, on Woy- traum demonstrated the profic 
cek headed the list for the Federal Re- West Gemian dressage trialists l 
pubhc with 1,723 points, followed by ing the top 12 despite failing t( 
Uwe Schulten-Baumer, from Warendorf, f or the team. He too qualified 
on Slibowitz (1,684) and Gabriela Gnl- individual finals, 
lo, from Duisburg, on Ultimo (1,61 OX The favourite for the individu; 

Their combined total of 5,017 points Christine StUckelberger of Swi 
was enough to maintain the team's un- who scored 1,781 points on G 
beaten record since 1973. The Swiss the qualifying rounds, 
came second with 4,743 and the Soviet She is the reigning Olympii 
Union third with 4,573 points. pion, but it was Granat's first ou 

Uwe Sauer, from Hamburg, on Hirten- season and lie made a few mista 




1 w oy- traum demonstrated the proficiency of 
ira J West Gemian dressage trialists by readi- 
j r * ng t * ie top ^ des P* te failing to qualify 

endorf, f or the team. He too qualified for the 

la Gnl- individual finals. 

'10X ( The favourite for the individual title is 

points Christine StUckelberger of Switzerland, 
n's un- who scored 1,781 points on Granat in 
Swiss the qualifying rounds. 
i Soviet She is the reigning Olympic cham- 
pion, but it was Granat's first outing this 
Hirten- season and he made a few mistakes. The 
Jury overlooked them because horse and 
rider made theif usual top class impres- 
r. .$lon.- I 

. . Hpriy Boldt and Woycek failed to do 

as much, but Wciycek had a temperature 
il teV . and Boldt idid not; expect him to conua 
i up to his usual impeccable standard. - 
.. . Gabriela. Grillo and Ultimo also en- 
countered problems. Fraflulein . Grillo 
suffered from fifecompetition stomach 
cramp and : htp horse 

through his'usudl .pre-xiiatph schedule, .j 
“In the fcircumstapces $he did extra-; 
mely well,”.' spid. chief coadJnSchultheissj 
But he was' alsq trjtical. “Hot^veryond 
rode In the Juries 'like to see, 7 ' liq 


; Reiner- itlitaRe, the 1974' Individual 
'EWorld champion; at Gbodwood as a spect 
tator, said: “in a way I am disappointed! 
There.-was not much to see,” _ i 
The standard of- horsemanship : 4t the 


Still- the world? -best: Harry Boldt, Gabriela Gflild Aid UyVe SchuKen-BaumSkt after 
their successful defence of the world dressaga title. (Photo: Schirrivr) 


iworld^ofeampiopshipa ^.-.pone tod 
' high,;Airthe JmHis went thifotigih Theii( 
v I schedule ‘mate " or less ' autoWratically] 
without risking mqch. , j 

Once (Shristine 1 *StUdce1bergk- : had 
outpointed Ilany Boldt, the rest of tha 
w field looked som what mediocre. } 

r) (Walt am Soantag, 9 J uly 1978) 









